ee 


an) A WEEELY RELIG- 
10US AND FAMILY PAPER, was first issued 
wy in August, 1851, the Rev. J. W. Dougias 
being its editor and proprietor. Till 1864 it 
was published in behalf of the Congregaticnal 
and Presbyterian Churches jointly ; after that, 
it was published in the interest of the General 
Association of California, by a committee of 
ministers and laymen, edited by a cumu..:te. 
of ministers, until 1879. It is now owned and 
published by ‘‘THe CoMPANY oF 
Incorporated Company. The 
Directors for 1886 are: 8S. 8. Smith, John 
Henderson, W. M. Searby, I. P. Rankin, John 
Kimball, J. M. Haven and W. W. Chase. 


First Pure, then Peaceable; witheut Partality and witheut Hypocrisy. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


- Subscription, in advance, $2.50 (which 
includes postage); if not paid within three 
months, $3.00. Please examine the label on 
your paper, which tells the day of the month 
of the year to which you have paid; and if 
in arrears, do not wait to be notified, but re- 
mit promptly by monéy order, registered 
letter, draft or express to THE Pacrric, No.7 


) Montgomery avenue, San Francisco, P. O. 


Box 2348. If the paper comes irregularly, 
or badly printed or folded, send postal card 
to THE Paotrric at once, 


WHOLE No. 1815. 
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A TOUR IN CHINA - XVIII. 


BY REV. C. R. HAGER. 


Monday morning finds us rested and 
ready for our journey at an early hour. 
As we emerge from the town of Tsing 
Ping, we, for the first time, see the tele- 
graph—a pleasant sight and a dear re- 
minder of home. The long poles are 
just the same as those seen at home, and 
at that moment we are filled with glad- 
ness to see even so much of our Western 
civilization in this Orient. The line 
reaches from Pak Hoi, an open port, to 
Hoi Han, which is situated on the is- 
land of Hainan. It was constructed by 
a Dane, and this partially accounts for 
the people being somewhat acquainted 
with foreigners. They call the construct- 
or of the line a German; no doubt, be- 
cause he is under German Consular pro- 
tection. The people seem less curious 
(which is a pleasure) than almost any- 
where I have been in China. Not that 
they no longer come to see us, but that 
they do not crowd into the inns, and 
gaze at us when eating and drinking. 
Their curiosity has been, in part, satisfied; 
and it is well. On our journey to-day 
we noticed a coffin placed on the out- 
side of a house, which had been secured 
for an old man who was soon expected 
to die. ‘This is quite customary in Chi- 
na for one to purchase his own coffin 
some time before he expects to die. It 
is often also bought by relatives, and 
is regarded as a dutiful act of a son, 
when he secures the last resting-place for 
his parent. The Chinese do not attach 
any wrong motive to the relative for so 
doing, since it exhibits kindness and 
good-will on the part of friends. Joseph 
of Arimathea, in accordance with a sim- 
ilar custom, had his own tomb hewn out 
of a rock; and Chinese filial obligations 
render the same thing necessary to be 
done by a son for his parents. 

This is worshiping day. Would you 
like to accompany us a little while to- 
day, and see how the Chinese worship at 
the tombs? There is a difference notice- 
able here from_ regions where I have 
been before. In other places men 
only worship, but here woman is allowed 
to have a part in the ceremonies, if it is 
not any more than in bewailing the dead 
and in repairing the grave. It isa gen- 
eral holiday, and little groups of men, 
women and boysare seen everywhere going 
to worship the mountain, as the grave is 
generally called. Here are two boys 
and a little girl, wending their way to 
the graves of their departed dead. They 
belong evidently to the poorer classes, 
and have not very much to set before 
the grave. ‘They are very pleasant, and 
I sell a tract to the older boy, hoping 
that he will one day become wiser than 
to worship mere graves. It is a day 
when graves are repaired; and when the 
task of replacing washed-away earth has 
been completed, then the wine, the pork, 
the chicken, the goose and the rice are 
all set before the grave, and two or three 
obeisances by the person worshiping re- 
presents all that the person does in wor- 
shiping the graves. Incense-sticks are 
lighted, fire-crackers are fired off, and 
gilt paper is burned. After all this has 
been done, the company sit down to eat 
what has been offered to the spirits, or 
take it home, where the feast is eaten. 
The same prepared food answers for a 
number of graves, and is sometimes less 
and sometimes more, according to the 
means of the worshiper. Some of the 
women wailed piteously, but it was, no 
doubt, unreal, as so much of the Eastern 
mourning is. During the entire day my 
books are offered to these worshipers, 
and not only a few, but many, buy a 
book that teaches them that there is a 
better and a more acceptable way of 
serving God than by meats and viands, 
and that the body of the deceased is 
nothing, but the spirit everything. At 
one graveyard we passed, I paused, and 
approached three wailing ‘women, but 
they seemed to disregard my presence, 
when, at other times, they would have 
fled immediately. Another woman sat 
in her little yard, with the offerings all 
spread out before her, and bewailed 
some departed one that had been buried 
in the yard. As we approached our 
halting station for the night, we hoped 
to find a large market town, and a great 
many people there buying and selling ; 
but, instead of that, it seemed as quiet 
as the Sabbath, with scarcely enough 
people to attend to the shops in the 
place. On inquiry it was found that ev- 
ery one had gone to worship at the 
graves. Seldom are their market days 
unobserved, but at this spring festival 
the market must give way to it. 

In our journey of to-day we pass from 
One province to another, and again into 
the first ; and in so doing we are alter- 
nately in three prefectures of different 
provinces in the space of one or two hours. 
As we reach the White Sand, as our 
market town is called, we immediately 
commence our usual work of distribut- 
ing books. It is a warm evening, and 
there is not much air stirring within 


meal, and lain ourselves down to rest, a 
great cry was being raised, as of some 
one being beaten. Like many others, 
we went to see what this great noise was 
all about, and were not surprised that a 
woman was being beaten, since that it is 
quite a common occurrence in China; 
and yet, in this instance, the woman was 
much to blame, as she had violated all 
that was most sacred and virtuous in 
woman. Again, a dark spectacle of sin 
rises up before us which is enough to 
cause us all to weep. We try to help 
the weaker party, and, to some extent, 
succeed ; so that there is no recurrence 
of the beating ; yet it gives us food for 
many an hour of meditation. We re- 
turn to sleep, but we are sadly disap- 
pointed, for all night we are obliged to 
fight the mosquitoes, or else tamely sub- 
mit to being slowly martyred. Sleep 
vanishes from our eyes, and we rise at 
an early hour, glad that the night is 
past. In some parts of China the mos- 
quitoes are very annoying, and if one 
wishes to enjoy any peace at night, he 
must sleep within the cover of a mosqui- 
to curtain. In Hongkong a mosquito 
curtain is not absolutely necessary, es- 
pecially not during the winter season. 


A RELISH FOR GOOD. 


BY REV. DR. A. L. STONE, 


When we speak of our. Heavenly Bene- 
factor as “the Giver of every good and 
perfect gift,” and attempt to realize some- 
thing of the number and greatness of 
these unceasing bounties, there is one 
style and type of giving which many of 
us may altogether overlook and fail to 
acknowledge. I do not refer to any 
special single benefaction as contrasted 
with other tokens of the divine favor, 
but to a spirit and temper of mind which 
sustains the same relation to all. What 
if, under the choicest of heaven’s chari- 
ties, there were no relish for the blessings 
thus bestowed—how empty to our hearts 
would be each prize, at whatever cost}? 
That bestowment which I would bring 
more prominently into our consciousness, 
where we render thanks for mercies, is 
the relish ‘for that which the Giver lays 
down at our door. No matter how high 
our reservoirs are filled with luxuries, if 
we are indifferent to them all, it is, so 
far as Our improvement and enjoyment 
are concerned, as though our poverty 
were utterly unrelieved. 

Let owr table be set with the wealth 
of the market, and with the choicest deli- 
cacies which human skill can prepare for 
our refreshment—suppose we have no 
relish for amything thus spread before 
us, we might as well be seated at an 
empty board as before the manifold 
viands that possess no attraction for our 
taste. It is no festival for our eager 
partaking, unless with the costly provi- 
sions we have the hearty welcome of an 
appreciative relish. The good is no 
good to us without such relish. 


So, if one were offered for temporary 
possession the heritage of a beautiful land- 
scape, green hillside, romantic glen, grove 
and meadow, where he had no relish for 
any of these natural charms, he might as 
well, so far ashis sense of enjoyment were 
concerned, be set down in front of a bar- 
ren heath or a dismal swamp. The price 
to him of gratification in such a gift is a 
taste or relish for these visible attractions. 
If you can give him both, yours is indeed 
a hand of bounty. 

So lead your friend into a room filled 
with works of consummate art, forms 
carved out of marble, and faces almost 
speaking from the canvas, with many a 
scene of natural sublimity and beauty, 
you have not provided for the entertain- 
ment of your guest, if he would as soon 
look upon the stumps of the field and 
the wastes of the desert. Animate his 
soul with a love for what he sees, and 
you have spread for hima feast. Take 
him into a hall resonant with music, 
voices of unparalleled sweetriess and 
power, and strains stirring with the 
deepest sensibilities of the soul—if such 
sensibilities are asleep or absent, the 


howling winds, or the cry of untamed 
animal life. 

Ah, how indispensable and precious 
the gift of relish for good, with all that 
fills the hand or heart with bounty! 

So it is in the spiritual life, with all the 
privileges and endowments of the Chris- 
tian calling; there is no blessing through all 
the range of this precious heritage—son- 
ship and heirship, and strength for duty, 
and victory in trial, unless the heart feels 
that such gifts are sweet and joyous be- 
yond all price. 


is to awaken our consciousness and our 
sensibilities to that surpassing bounty of 
Heaven that bestows upon us in the ben- 
efactions of Providence and of grace A 
RELISH for such goed, in itself practically 
surpassing all other gifts, which without 
this are empty and idle. 


The Chinese branch of the Evangeli- 


doors. When we had eaten our evening 


hearer might as well be listening to the | 


My only thought in these paragraphs 


cal Alliance has issued a call for special 


prayer for the young Emperor of China. 


TRUSTEES’ REPORT. 


[Read at the dedication of the Third 
church, February 14, 1887, by Mr. J. 58. 
Hutchinson, Chairman of the Board. ] 

The Trustees, deviating, perhaps, from 
the usual course on such occasions as 
this, present no array of figures or of 
names to you, but a brief historical sketch: 
At the organization of this society, in 
1862, the locality designated as the 
*‘ Mission ”’ was reached by two omnibus 
lines, making hourly trips from Ports- 
mouth Square over the Mission- and Fol- 
som-street toll roads to the Mission 
Dolores, and by steam cars making, dur- 
ing a part of the day, trips every thirty 
minutes from Second and Market streets, 
nearly on the line of the present Market 
street, and out Valencia to the public 
resort known as the ‘‘ Willows.” A race 
track occupied that large section between 
Mission and Folsom from Eighteenth 
to Twenty-sixth streets—a place of 
great resort; while a little lower grade 
of amusement was found by the Mexican 
population in exhibitions of bull-fighting 
within four blocks of the place where we 


j are now assembled. The district was 


sparsely settled, but rapidly filling up. 
The residents had few church or Sunday- 
school privileges without the incon- 
venience of the long ride to the city. It 
was at this period that the initial step in 
the organization of a Congregational So- 
ciety was taken, and, referring to min- 
utes of a meeting held July 5, 1862, I find 
the following preamble and resolution : 

‘WHEREAS, The undersigned, resi- 
dents of the Eleventh District, city of 
San Francisco, feeling that the rapid 
growth in the population of this section 
calls for concert of action in providing a 
religious teacher and suitable place of 
worship, that the Sabbath may be prop- 
erly observed, and for the furtherance 
of all plans whereby the religious and 
social interests of this community be ad- 
vanced, do hereby 

‘© Resolve To organize ourselves into a 
body to be known as the Congre- 
gational society.” 

Of the seven who signed this resolu- 
tion three have passed away, two are 
still connected with the church, and two, 
though absent, haveever evinced a warm 
interest. The question of an immediate 
call of a minister was considered, and a 
committee appointed to ascertain what 
amount would be pledged for his sup- 
port. Correspondence was opened with 
our present beloved pastor, then finish- 
ing a course in theology at Andover, 
asking him to become the religious in- 
structor of the society. 

On October 22, 1862, received a let- 
ter from Rev. Mr. Beckwith, dated Sep-. 
tember 4th, accepting the invitation and 
announcing that he would soon arrive. 
Steps were taken to secure a place for 
meeting, and the building on First. 
avenue, between Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
streets, which had been vacated by St. 
John’s Episcopal church, was rented. 
Here the Third Congregational church 
and Sunday-school were organized, and 
in January, 1863, the church invited the 
society to join in a call to the Rev. Mr. 
Beckwith to become its pastor. 

October, 1863, in the Board of Trus- 
tees, discussion as to purchasing a lot 
and of building began to take shape, and 
an architect was consulted. November, 
1863, a plan of a building was submit- 
ted. The Trustees voted that, as a com- 
mittee of the whole, they would make an 
effort to raise by subscription $15,000 
to purchase a lot and erect and furnish 
a building complete for occupancy. It 
was agreed that, failing to raise that sum, 
a smaller and less expensive plan should 
be called for from the architect. Little 
progress was made for some months, | 


June 9, 1864, there was submitted to 
the Trustees a plan for a brick edifice, 
with suggestion that the basement, with 
a temporary roof, be finished off, to be 
used as a place of worship until such 
time as they might be able to complete 
the structure. This proposal met with 
approval. June 29, 1864, the Society 
by vote adopted the suggestions of the 
Trustees agreeing to the purchase of the 
present site—the lot, 75 x 110, at a cost 
of $2,400, and the building of a brick 
basement at a contract price of $7,78 5 
The subscription to this plan amounting 
to about $10,000, work was commenced 
immediateiy. As the building neared 
completion in October, the Trustees re- 
ceived a communication from the pas- 
tor desiring them to examine his * Out- 
line of a Plan for Disposing of Church 
Sittings.” As it was partially adopt- 
ed by the society, and has been mainly 
followed since, I here quote it entire: 

“rt, Let no slip be either si Or rent- 
ed. 

“2. Any person may obtain a seat ora 
slip upon application to the society col- 
lector, which shall be his so long ‘as he or | 
his family shall occupy it. 

“3. Let the slips be assigned to appli 
cants by lot. 

“4. Every person holding a sdat in the 
church will pay for the same just what 
he considers it is his duty or his: privilege 


| to pay for the support of the gaspel ; not 


paccording to the seat he occupies, for 


according to his several abilities, how 
much he shall pay, being left entirely to 
his own sense of duty and honor. 

‘5. Let these payments be made every 
month, at any time during the month 
when it shall be most convenient, it being 
understood that if any person shall have 
forgotten to make his contribution the 
collector will call upon him for the same 
at the end of the month. 

**6. As essential to the success of this 
plan, let the custom of paying the pastor 
a stipulated salary be abolished, and let 
him receive what remains of the people’s 


es of the church have been met.” 

November 6, 1864, the brick base- 
ment was occupied, all being happy in 
their new, commodious quarters. 

In October, 1867, the church ‘sus- 
tained a great loss in the retirement of its 
pastor, who accepted a professorship in 
the College of California, and later went 
to a New England pastorate. 

Early in 1881, after an interval of 
fourteen years, recollections of the earli- 
er love were revived ; the church was 
seeking a pastor, and again, with charac- 
teristic spirit of devotion and sacrifice, 
Our pastor of pioneer days answered the 
call, coming back to complete the edi- 
fice so long ago commenced. ___ Friends, 
under Providence this structure is the re- 


sult of the prayers and continuous exer- | 


tions of our pastor. 

In 1886, the society, poor financially, 
rich in children, the Sunday-school large 
and increasing, was outgrowing its old 
quarters. It must have more room, and 
requested the trustees to mature some 
plan for extending the accommodations. 
It was ascertained that a suitable struct- 
ure could be erected upon the old foun- 
dation for the sum of $12,000; and the 
trustees proposed to the society that if 
pledges to the extent of $10,000, payable 


they would commence the building. 


In April, cards for subscriptions were 


issued, on which the subscriber was re- 
quested to write the amount he would 
pay, on demand or in weekly or monthly 
installments, all payable during 1886, 
and none binding unless the total of 
$10,00Qq was reached. No subscription 
papers were circulated, no personal ap- 
peal made to any one ; subsciptions were 
voluntarily made, and treated as confi- 
dential. On May gth, the sum of $10,- 
ooo had been pledged, and notice was 
given that subscriptions to the building 
fund were binding. _In June the struct- 
ure was well under way, the work being 
so carried on that there was no _inter- 
ference with our occupancy of the old 
quartérs, and not a single meeting was 
omitted. 

The original contract did not include 
heating or lighting apparatus, or side- 


some few extras, a deficit was found of 
about $2,500, and as our Church Home 
was not to be dedicated while a dollar of in- 
debtedngss was unprovided for, recourse 
was had to our always hitherto success- 
ful method, prayer, and after stating the 
| need, asking for voluntary subscriptions 
by card. We asked for $2,500. Our 
people gave us almost im mediately $2,218. 
Pledges since cover all we owe ; and, with 
hearts swelling with gratitude to Him 
whose we are and to whom all belongs, 
we are ready to dedicate this house to 
‘his worship. 

The pastor has from apparently un- 
bounded resources furnished the house, 
with the exception of the prayer-meeting 
room fitted up by the ladies, and the 
pastor’s study by the young men of the 
church. 

The entire cost of the improvement 


SAN FRANCISCO YOUNG MEN’S CHRIS- 
TIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The winter medical course of lectures 
in the San Francisco Young Men’s 
Christian Association closed last Tuesday 
evening with a lecture by Rev. E.G. 


tion.” The attendance was limited to 
gentlemen between the ages of sixteen 
and forty, and the hall was filled in every 
part. The Doctor’s lecture was based 
upon the temptation of Joseph, and was 
a most interesting, instructive and help- 
ful lecture. At the close a vote of thanks 
was passed to the Doctor, heartily thank- 
ing him for the timely advice and Chris- 
tian counsel given. There is to be a 
special course of commercial lectures 
arranged to be given on Tuesday evenings 
and limited in attendance to young men. 
All the religious services of the Associa- 
tion are. largely attended, and a_ very 


marked degree of interest manifested. At 


the young men’s meeting on a. recent 
Sabbath afternoon, twenty-three yore 
‘men requested provers. 


ety of workingmen | leagued ‘together 
against intemperance, blasphemy and 
impurity, was founded in Philadelphia 
{in 1883, ane has a large membership. 


there are no best seats, but every man 


bounty after the other necessary expens- 


during the year 1886, could be secured, 


walk and fences ; completing these, with. 


we have made aggregates about $15,600. 


‘The guild of the “Tron Cross,” a 


.¥. P.iS. C. E. CONVENTION. 


The first quarterly Convention of the 
California Union of the Young People’s 
Societies of Christian Endeavor was 
held in Calvary church February 3, 
1887, 
order at 8 o’clock p.m. by President Un- 
derhill, Prayer being offered and a por- 
tion of Scripture read, a Committee of 
Credentials was appointed. Minutes of 
last Convention read, corrected and ac- 
cepted; Treasurer’s report read and 
accepted. A collection was taken up 
amounting to $7.50. Report of Execu- 
tive Committee accepted ; Committee 
on Credentials reported 22 churches, 
represented by 77 delegates. The 
churches represented reported, in sub- 
Stance, as follows: Grace Methodist 
Episcopal—Seventy-five to one hundred 
attend the meetings ; splendid interest ; 
successful when led by young people. 
Grace M. E. Mission—The broken-win- 
dow chapel is doing well. Bethany Con- 
gregational—Poor prospect of organiza- 
tion at present ; hope to have a Christian 
Endeavor Society soon. 
gational—Meetings very successful, as 
about 150 have.expressed their desire 
to become Christians ; over 300 on the 
roll of membership. Christian church— 
Have the windows in the new church 
building. Calvary-—-A hearty welcome 
was given the Convention by Mr. Ross 
for the church ; Society organized last 
Sunday ; average attendance 50. Fifth 
Baptist—Prayer-meeting Sunday even- 
ing ; average attendance about 40-—grow- 
ing. Twenty-seventh-Street M. E.— 
Have a little church away out among 
the hills ; have no society ; hope to or- 
ganize one soon. First Congregational, 
Oakland (Market-street branch) — Or- 
ganized Society one year ago ; 40 mem- 
bers ; young men and women lead alter- 
nately ; much good being done in that 
part of city. Centenary—Society lately 
organized ; 50 members, with average 
attendance of 20. Westminster—Inter- 
est lively ; meeting held Sunday evening ; 
also has a society of children, number- 
ing 30 members. First Baptist—Mark- 
ed increase in interest ; about 10 young 
people were baptized last quarter; at- 
tendance about 30. Tabernacle—Prog- 
ress slow but sure ; average attendance 
20. Howard-Street—Christian Endeavor 
Society is flourishing ; meetings growing 
in numbers, influence and interest. 
‘Howard—Missionary meeting first Sun- 
day in each month ; average attendance 
15. Scholars’ Missionary Prayer-Meet- 
ing (Howard Presbyterian church)—At- 
tendance 40 ; children on the streets are 
led into these meetings by cards of in- 
vitation being distributed among them. 
First Presbyterian—Organized Novem- 
ber, 1886 ; ; Meeting held 6:30 p.m. Sun- 
day evening. Green-street Congrega- 
tional— Young People’s Prayer-Meeting 
Society organized into a Society of 
Christian Endeavor ; averaye attendance 
go ; Sunday-school has increased since 
this Society. was started. Mariners’ 
Church—This union was organized for 
the purpose of reaching the apprentices 
of deep-water vessels, and the growth in 
grace among them ; has already resulted 
in 2 conversions. First M. E.—Meet- 
ing held Sunday evening at 6:30 o’clock; 
attendance about 60. 


The Convention, after some discus- 
sion, adopted the rules of government as 
reported by the Executive Committee, 
and 500 copies ordered printed. Moved 
and seconded that refreshments are not 


| expected at conventions, and churches 


are requested to refrain from furnishing 
any. A vote, by ballot, was then taken 
for the election of officers. The follow-, 
ing persons were elected : President, R. 
R. Hill; Vice-President, F. F. Morris ; 


| Second Vice-President: E. Garcen ; Sec- 


| thousand copies of a popular book. 


retary, H. S. Howard; and Treasurer, 
Mrs. George Pease. Dr. Barrows then 
addressed the Convention, and said that 
he had received a letter from the Gener- 
al Secretary of the United Societies of 
Christian Endeavor, in which he wishes- 
to know if the young people of the Pa- 


| cific Coast would like to have him visit 
Beckwith, D. D., on “Avoiding Tempta-. 


the Coast and push the Christian En- 
deavor work. The Convention then au- 
thorized the Secretary to communicate 
with General Secretary Ward, and ex- 
tend to him their cordial invitation, and 
assure him of a hearty welcome to the 
Pacific Coast. It was decided by vote 
to hold the next Convention at the 


Grace M. E. church. After a vote of |: 


thanks was tendered to Calvary church 


for their kind reception, the Convention |} 


adjourned. 


SpectaL Norice.—The San Francisco 
County Sunday-school Asspciation will 
meet in the Central M. E. church on 


zie and Rev. W. .M. Kincaid. —Discus- 
sion after each address. Good music. 
All friends of and workers in our schools 
are earnestly | 


The circulating in ‘England 
frequently take from six hundred to one 


The Convention was called to! 


First Congre- | 


[The Woeman’s Board 


OF THE PAOCIFIv. 


President, Miss Lucy M. Fay, 901 Sutter 
Street, San cisco. 

Treasurer, Mrs. R. E. Coz, 572 Twelfth 8t., 
Oakland, Cal._ | 

Mrs. H. E. Jewett, Foreign Sec and 
Editress of ‘‘Column,” Hopkins Academy, 
Oakland, Cal. 

Mrs. H. WaBREN, 1526 Eddy St., San 
Francisco, and Mrs. I. E. Dwinell, Pacific 
een Seminary, Oakland, Home Secre- 

es 

Mrs. 8.8. Smrrn, 1704 Geary 8t., San Fran- 
cisco, Recording Secretary. 

All contributions for the Young Ladies’ 


Branch of the Woman’s Board should be sent — 


to Miss Grace Goodhue, Treasurer Y. L. 
W. B., 1720 Geary street, 8. F. 


NOTICE, 


The Woman’s Board of Missions will 
hold its monthly meeting in Plymouth 
church, San Francisco, on Wednesday, 
March 2d, at 2 Pp. M.; meeting of Execu- 
tive Committee at 1. 


FEBRUARY MEETING 


OF THE YOUNG LADIES’ BRANCH. 


The regular quarterly meeting of the 
Young Ladies’ Branch was held on Sat- 
urday, February rgth, at the Third Con- 
gregational church in this city. The 
day way sunny and beautiful, and at the 
appointed hour a goodly company of 
young ladies were assembled in the new 


and pleasant parlors of this church. 


The President of the Branch, Miss 
Ladd, presided over the meeting, and 
the devotional exercises were conducted 
by Miss Fay. After some necessary 
business had been completed, we were 
ready for the feast of good things pre- 
pared for us. These consisted, first, of 
letters from Japan and Spain, read by 
different young ladies. The letter from 
Spain was especially interesting, as it 
was a description of the schoolin San 
Sabastian, which is, at least in part, sup- 
ported by our Board. Accompanying 
the letter were photographs of the teach- 
er, Mrs. Gulick, and three of the gradu- 
ating class, pretty, dark-eyed girls, look- 
ing very Spanish-like with their black-lace 
mantillas thrown gracefully over their 
heads. After these letters were read, 
the meeting was addressed by Miss Car- 
rie Hunt, a teacher in Utah, sent out by 
the New West Education Commission. 
Her words were listened to with great 
interest, for they were spoken from the 
heart, and, as such, went straight home 
to our hearts, and we all felt that, al- 
though we could not give her much sil- 
ver and gold, yet we would follow her, 
when she returns to her work, with our 
sympathies and prayers. When Miss 
Hunt’s remarks were concluded it was 
discovered that the hour was late and 
there was only time to hear the always 
interesting letter from our own beloved 


missionary, Miss Gunnison. 


There is only space in this brief re- 
port to mention a matter which is of 
special interest to our auxiliaries at a 
distance; and that is, a motion which 
was made and unanimously carried, to 
the effect that our annual meeting in 
August should be held with Bethany 
church, and that its scope should be en- 
larged a little. The idea suggested was 
that, in the afternoon a meeting should 
be held for transacting business, reading 
reports, etc., and in the evening a special 
service should be held with addresses, 
something after the manner of the annual 
meetings of our parent Board. The 
Bethany Gleaners kindly invite us to 
meet with them on this occasion, and 
will spread a supper for young ladies 
who come from a distance, and will en- 
| tertain them over night, also. So, let’ 
our auxiliaries remember this meeting, 
and be prepared to send delegates to 
share in the good time coming. And 
it would be well, also, if young ladies in 
churches where there is no auxiliary 
would organize at once, so that they may 
be ready to help us in our work. As 
we listened to Miss Hunt’s earnest words, 
how our hearts were thrilled and we 
wished that we could widen our sympa- 
thies and increase our numbers and give 
more largely, so that we could, with 
greater energy, do our part towards 
bringing on the great day when “every 
knee shall bow and every tongue confess 
that Christ is Lord to the glory of God 
the Father”!- 


DIED. 


Cal., January 24, 1887, Miss Margaret 
Duncan, aged 85 years. 

She was born in Wigtownshire, Scot- 
land, and was a member of the Congre- 
gational church in Clayton from its or- 


ganization. 


Thursday evening of this week, at 7:30] 
p.m. ‘Addresses by Rev. Dr. McKen-| 


‘Bibles are distributed at Castle Gar- 
den, New York, printed in English, 
Welsh, French, Danish, Swedish, Fin- 
nish, Italian, Spanish; German, Dutch, 
Russian, Bulgarian, Hungarian, Bohe- 


4 mian, Polish, ‘Slavic, Arabic, Greek, Ar- 
/menian, Hebrew. and Portugese. 


Secretary Manning has piscnad the 


Treasury portfolio. 
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THE PactFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[ Wepnespay, Fesruary 23, 1887, 


“THE FIRST STEAMSHIP.” 


Some Personal Recollections of the Voyage of the 
First Passengers Coming to California 
from New York by Way of the 
of Panama, in 

1848-49. 


NSCRIBED TO THE CALIFORNIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


BY S. H. WILLEY, D.D. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


Thirty-eight years ago to-day the California, 
the first steamship of the Pacific Mail line, 
reached the port of Monterey. It seems to be 
in order this year for the pioneers to tell the 
stories of their varied experience in coming to 
California, and I am inclined to take part in this 
so far as to give my personal recollections of the 
voyage of the first company of passengers com- 
ing from New York by way of the Isthmus. In 
several respects, this voyage was worthy of be- 
ing commemorated. It at once shortened the 
time of travel from the East to California from 
five or six mOnths, as it had been before, to less 
than thirty days. Largely, as a result of this, 
in twenty years California became a State, so 
populous that railroads were built, shortening 
the time of a journey across the continent to 
only five or six days. It marks, therefore, a 
point midway between the times of six months 
around the Horn or across the plains, with all 
their hardships, and those of six days in palace- 
cars, with ease, comfort and luxury. The voy- 
age I am to speak of began with a small and 
quiet company of young people starting out to 
try their fortunes in the ordinary way in the 
new and far-off country. It ended with a crowd 
of eager, excited gold-seekers, filling the steam- 
ship to its utmost capacity. While there was 
nothing sensational or tragic about this first 


‘voyage, as there came to be about many subse- 


quent voyages, it marked a transition of affairs 
relating to California and its connection with 
the rest of the world that will always be noted 
as of great historical significance. It is for these 
reasons that the following ‘‘recollections” of it 
are written. | 

OFF FOR CALIFORNIA! 


Punctually at noon on December 1, 1848, we 
were on board the steamship Fa/con, Captain 
Wildes T. Thompson, bound for Chagres. My 
New York friends, in large numbers, were down 
at the wharf to see us off. Among them I well 
remember the fine form and friendly face of 
Rev. Dr. William Adams, whose church I had 
attended for several years, together with many 
members of his congregation. ‘Their society I 
had greatly enjoyed. It was hard to part with 
them. But steam was up, and the ship seemed 
restless for her start. In the midst of our hand- 
shakings and good-byes the gong-man pounded 
about the ship, calling out, ‘‘All ashore that’s 
going,” and in a few minutes the gang-plank 
was drawn in and the Fa/con swung out into 
the stream. Then came the signaling with 
hands, hats and handkerchiefs, till friends could 
no longer recognize each other in the distance. 
And then we turned to look about us on board 
and see where we were. It was my first voy- 
age to sea. I looked into my stateroom; it was 
very nice, but it seemed very small. There was 
the lower berth for my associate, Rev. John W. 
Douglass. We were then under commission 
as the first missionaries of the American Home 
Missionary Society for California. Mine was 
the middle one, and the one above must be for 
some army officer, for there were his sword and 
trappings. A glance was enough there, for I 
wanted to take a last look at the familiar scenes 
down the harbor and the city, receding now 
from view. Point after point faded in the dis- 
tance. I kept my eye as long as possible on 
the spire of the Central Presbyterian church, to 
me associated with so many pleasant memories, 
till that, too, was lost to sight. Then the part- 
ing seemed a reality. Then I realized that I 
had cut loose from the past, and had now to 
face an uncertainfuture. Looking about again, 
I found that our ship was steaming fast out into 
the ocean. The December sky was_overcast 
with winter clouds. They were thickening and 
growing darker. The heavy ocean swell began 
to have its disturbing effect. The gusts of 
wind drove us from the deck. No place seemed 
inviting. No company seemed attractive; and, 
though it was not yet late in the afternoon, I 
felt disposed to try my berth and go into soli- 
tude. Once there, there I had to stay. Who 
ever went to sea without describing the strange 
sensation of sea-sickness! I won’t attempt it. 
It confused my mind and blurred my memory. 
I learned afterward that we ran into a storm so 
severe that our friends on shore had some fears 
for our safety, All I know is that for forty- 
eight hours I was in a most passive condition, 
helpless and dependent on 
Stretched in my berth, which was fore and aft, 
I worked in my mind by the hour, to resist the 
downward plunge of the ship, as if, by my ex- 


ertion, I could hinder it from going too far ever | 


to rise again. So, I toiled in my effort, while 
my neighbor, the young army officer, above me, 
grumbled and complained and swore such swear- 
ing at the steward as very much shocked me, 
benumbed as I was physically and morally. 
Bye and bye the poor fellow found out— 
I don’t know how—that he was in a 
stateroom with a couple of young clergy- | 
men. From that time not an oath or a 
profane expression was heard from the upper 
berth. The point of recovery from my two 
days’ sea-sickness, I distinctly remember, was 
this: I had been, as I said, resisting in my 
mind every plunge of the ship on the downward 
wave, as if that had something to do with self- 
preservation. I recognized the effort at last, 
and definitely determined to stop it. When 
the ship went down, I resolved to let it go 
down just as far as it would, and come up when 
it got ready. And from that moment I began 
to feel better. I gained so much that, on the 
morning ofthe third day out, I crawled on deck 
and lay in the sun on a spare sail, and there be- 
gan to be myself again. I remember, through 
my half-opened eyes, seeing Captain Thompson 
pass and repass, and I thought him a model of- 
ficer in his glazed cap. The stewardess had 
compassion on me, and brought me a cup of tea 
and a piece of crisp toast. All now went the 
right way, and before night I was on my feet, 
as good asnew. That was the last of sea-sick- 
ness with me. I have sailed a good many voy- 
ages since, but have never felt the old sensation 
of those first two days at sea. 


THE PASSENGERS. 


And now came the making of acquaintance 
among the passengers. In the cabin there were 
some thirty or forty, all told, most of whom 
were bound for California, though some were 
merely on their way to Charleston, Savannah, 
Havana, or New Orleans, at which places we 
were to stop. All were young and enthusiastic, 
and the theme of constant conversation was 
‘‘California,” to which most of us were bound, 


WHAT WE KNEW ABOUT CALIFORNIA. 


Not much, however, did any of us know of 
it. I remember running the length of Broad- 
way to find a map of it ; but none was to be 
had, except as a part of a map of Mexico, occu- 
pying the space of about the size of my hand. 
I bought the whole map, and cut this out as 
the best thing I could do. The most recent in- 
formation any of us had was contained in a 
book then recently published, entitled ‘‘What 
I Saw in California,” by Edwin Bryant. It 
was a book that everybody was reading for 
some weeks befcre we left. Public attention 
was then greatly turned to this new territorial 
acquisition fronting on the Pacific Ocean; and 
it was awakened still more’by the starting of a 
line of steamships opening a speedier way of 
travel to the new country, Therefore, nothing 
could have been more timely than the publica- 
tion of ‘‘ What I Saw in California.” On board 


the steward. | 


| ly about, as if half-divested of life. 


our steamship it was the text-book of all, | 


Some had other books, also, on the same sub- id 
paying quantities! 


ject, such as ‘‘ Fremont’s Reports,” and Dana’s 
‘‘ Two Years Before the Mast”; but they were 
few. The most that we could gather from them 
all was that California was a country of great 
extent, purchased now from Mexico, and under 
our flag, producing hides and tallow surely, and 
having more or less of possibilities in the line of 
agriculture; but how much, under rainless sum- 
mers, was uncertain. There was a vague im- 
pression that it was a-mineral country. The 
books said that it contained gold, silver, cop- 
per, iron, quicksilver and coal; but they told of 
no well-ascertained discoveries of either, except 
that of quicksilver at New Almaden. To be 
sure, the papers just before we started gave 
some rumors of information, by private corre- 
spondence, that gold had been discovered in 
California; but most people smiled, and passed 
the matter by as a nine-days wonder unworthy 
of any serious attention. But, whatever the re- 
sources of the country might prove to be, the 
conviction was that it was bound to be rapidly 
settled, and the venture of the establishment of 
the new steamship line went far to prove it. 
Besides, the latest news from San Francisco, 
given near the close of Bryant’s book, made it 
certain that the era of settlement had already 
commenced. This news told of the great in- 
crease of population from the two hundred 
which the town contained the year before, and 
stated that then, in 1847, if labor and lumber 
could be obtained, from three hundred to five 
hundred houses would go up. A quctation was 
given from the California Star, a newspaper 
published in San Francisco, dated March 19, 
1847, stating that asemi-monthly mail had 
been established, to be carried on horseback 
between San Francisco and San Diego. The 
same paper of the date May 8, 1847, said that 
a meeting of citizens was held on a preceding 
evening to ascertain the sentiment of the citi- 
zens relative to the establishment of a church in 
San Francisco, and the paper adds, ‘‘We hail 
this as the first step towards planting the stand- 


ard of our glorious institutions on the shores of } 


the Pacific.’ And the number of May 22d 
told of the establishment of a Sabbath-school, 
to be held every Sunday in the Alcalde’s office 
at 9 o’clock in the morning, and at 2 o’clock in 
the afterncon.* And thenumber of May 29th 
noted the rapid progress of the city, mentioning 
that fifty houses had gone up within a month, 
and that every man was employed, and thou- 
sands more could find work if they were there. 
It also noted that numerous merchant vessels 
were arriving almost daily. Such was the kind 
of information we had to talk over, and specu- 
late upon, as we sailed down our Atlantic Coast 
on a sea now smooth, and in a climate quite 
different from that which we had left behind. 


OUR PASSENGERS. 


We very soon made the acquaintance of Rev. 
O. C. Wheeler and wife, on their way to Cali- 
fornia under the auspices of the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society. Among the passengers I no- 
ticed particularly one young man who passed 
much of his time reading, and, casually becom- 
ing acquainted with him, I found that the books 
he was perusing were those on mechanics. 
This led to his telling me, in conversation, that 
he was a carpenter and builder—that he was 
one of a company of four young men on their 
way to California to go into business together. 
Ere long I became acquainted with all the four, 
and came to have great respect for their enter- 
prise, and the practical way they were entering 
upon it. There were some lady passengers, 
and, as soon as the sea became smooth, and the 
weather warm and pleasant, they appeared on 
deck, and ere long we came to enjoy greatly 
the society of the voyage. Among the ladies 
were Mrs. Thompson and her sister, Miss Davis, 
together with a dear little girl baby in long 
dresses, a little ‘‘ocean queen,” the joy of our 
captain and his wife, and very soon the pride of 
us all. Also, John Ross, Chief of the Cherokee 
nation, was along, together with a party of la- 
dies and gentlemen returning to their country 
from a visit to the North. With this party was 
Miss Hicks, a niece of John Ross, a charming 
young lady who had just completed her educa- 
tion in New Jersey, and was now on her way to 
her native home. With Mr. Ross I became 
quite well acquainted. He was a man some- 
what past middle life, not large in stature, but 
gentlemanly and very intelligent, and familiar 
with public affairs. In long conversations I 
had with him, sitting on deck under the awn- 
ing, he told me particulars and details of the re- 
moval of the Indians from Georgia and Ala- 
bama to their present home in the far South- 
west. They made me almost ashamed of my 
country. Some of them made my blood boil 
with indignation; but he was not vindictive in 
his feelings--he told the story calmly, and 
was thankful that his people were now so well 
situated, and were making so good progress in 
religion, education, and all that pertains to civ- 
ilization. 

CHARLESTON. 

On Monday, December 4th, in the afternoon, 
we made the port of Charleston. We went 
ashore for a few hours, and saw a little of the 
city. Having a letter of introduction to a fam- 
ily there, we were invited to stay to tea, and 
highly enjoyed our new acquaintance. It was 
my first opportunity of observing the domestic 
arrangements of a Southern home. Our stay 
was so pleasant that we did not get on board 
till nearly 12 o’clock at night. On Tuesday, 
December 5th, we ran up the Savannah river to 
Savannah, but anchored only long enough to 
exchange mails, and then ran down on the ebb 
tide and laid our course for | 


HAVANA. 


Hove in sight of Cuba on Friday noon, De- 
cember 8th, and entered the harbor about 3 
o’clock in the afternoon. Wespent the evening 
on shore. It was a beautiful night; the moon 
was full, and the air balmy and warm; the 
city seemed embowered in trees and flowering 
shrubs; the long palm-leaves rustled in the 
breeze, and the fragrance of flowers was every- 
where; the people seemed to be all astir with 
gayety,riding and walking, and bands, ‘stationed 
in different parts of the city, enlivened the 
scene with music. But, on gging ashore again 
in the morning, things looked differently. If 
the evening scene was like a rocket, that by 
daylight was like the stick. Under the glare 
of the sun everything looked dull and dusty, 
and such people as were abroad moved languid- 
Our curios- 
ity was soon satisfied, and we made our way 
cff to our more pleasant quarters on the deck 
of the Falcon. As soon as the mails were on 
board the anchor was up, and by 4 o’clock in 
the afternoon we were making a fine run down 
the bay on our way to New Orleans. 


NEW ORLEANS. 


On Tuesday, December 12th, we made our 
way up the Mississippi river, and made fast to 
the wharf at New Orleans by 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon. Our anticipations of pleasure in 
visiting the city were very much dampened on 
learning that the cholera was prevailing! Still, 
entertained as we were by friends to whom we 
had letters of introduction, we had little fear, 
and succeeded in seeing the city to very good 
advantage. 

*‘GOLD! GOLD! GOLD!” 


But, on Friday, the 15th, I think it was, 
there came a sensation that made the city quite 
forget the chofera and all other matters that 
had been absorbing public attention. It was 
the publication of Colonel Mason’s dispatch 
from California confirming the news of the dis- 


*I learned, after arriving in California, that this school 
suffered the common dispersion contingent upon the dis- 
covery of gold. The next a gathered was 
undoubtedly that organized -by Mrs. C. V. Gillespie, in 
March, 1848, one month after her arrival in Galifornia. 
It continued a » and until arrived in 1849 
and established churchcs. Mrs. Gillespie opened the 
Trinity Church school in July, 1849, when that church 
was commenced, and has been a in the same 
school ever since, and is so still. It will indicate the 
point at which religious work had at that time to be com- 
menced to say that there was not then a Protestant 
church, nor a Protestant house of worship of any desc: 
tion, in all California, 


* 


1 doned and useless. It is on a high, rocky point, 


‘greater crowd on the wharf, as our ship swung 


notice at New Orleans, that we were crowded, 


to Chagres river, a stream navigable for some 


covery of gold indeed, and of its existence in 
The story of the mill-race 
and the picking up of nuggets, and then the 
washing out of the banks and. the gathering of 
coarse gold in fabulous quantities, was told with 
such detail and on such authority as both con- 
vinced and bewildered ewerybody. At once it 
was the theme of talk everywhere. On Satur- 
day I met Lieutenant Loesure, who came from 
California as a special messenger by way of the 
Isthmus of Panama, bringing Governor Mason’s 
dispatch, and I saw in his hand some nuggets 
that were convincing proof of the truth of the 
story he told. Of course, he told how every- 
body was at the placers, how the cost of living 
had gone up in San Francisco to fifteen or six- 
teen dollars a week, and ladies went shopping 
with thimblefuls of gold for change. New 
Orleans was at once half crazy over the news. 
We ticketed passengers, on our Way to Califor- 
nia, were the lions of the moment then. A 
rush was made for the Fa/con to secure passage 
to the Isthmus, the people taking the chances 
of getting on from there by steamer or sailing” 
vessel. Our passenger list went up in two days 
from some thirty to over two hundred, or all 
that could possibly be packed in. Of course, 
this sudden accession was made up largely 
from the foot-loose, sporting fraternity from un- 
der the St. Charles, and other like resorts, but 
there were others of the finest character and 
highest standing. Among them were General 
Persifer F. Smith and family, together with his 
staff; also Major and Mrs. E. R. S. Canby, al- 
so of the army, and several others; Pacificus Ord 
came aboard with his bride, just married at the 
last moment; also Rev. Sylvester Woodbridge, 
missionary of the Presbyterian Missionary 
Board, old school. And so, on Monday, De- 
cember 18th, the tumultuous crowd on board 
the Falcon shouted their rough partings to a 


out into the current of the river. 
REALLY OFF FOR CALIFORNIA. 


Now we were bound for Chagres. Our course 
lay nearly due scuth, past the westerly point of 
Cuba. This course was then new to steamship 
navigaticn. Owing to an error in the rating of 
the ship’s chronometer in New Orleans, we were 
sailing some thirty miles easterly of the course 
intended. As night came on, Captain bage 20% 
son, for some reasons, suspected an error, ‘and 
was so much impressed with the importance of 
it that he changed his course considerably to the 
westward. The night was dark and the sea 
very rough. When morning came there was the 
point of Cuba which we had safely passed! But 
if the course had not been changed as it was, 
we should have run directly upon the island in 
the dense darkness of that stormy night. We 
thought, when more than a hundred and fifty 
additional passengers came aboard at such short 


but we found, before we got to California, that 
that was no crowding at all! Gradually we 
formed circles of acquaintance, and before we 
reached Chagres we were.enjoying our trip im- 
mensely. The rougher elements of society were 
in the second cabin and steerage, and the rest 
were but little disturbed by them. 


CHAGRES! 


Wednesday morning, December 27th, we 
were sailing along the coast of New Grenada, 
and at 2 o’clock in the afternoon came to an- 
chor in the Chagres harbor. The Captain and 
a few others went ashore to make arrangements 
for landing goods and baggage. On their re- 
turn they brought the information that boats 
were plenty to take us up the Chagres river; but 
they learned that the steamship California, 
which we expected would have arrived from 
around Cape Horn at Panama, was not yet 
there. The next day there was a grand rush of 
passengers to get ashore, and, in their anxiety 
for boats, they carried the price up to fabulous 
figures. To be free from this scramble, a few of 
us concluded to wait a day or two, and go up 
the river in a couple of boats by ourselves. 
This gave us an opportunity to look about at 
leisure. The tropical scenery was all new to us. 
We lay anchored about a mile off shore. A 
narrow plain bordered the bay, and béyond rose 
hills above hills, densely wooded and luxuriant- 
ly green. Off to the right the Chagres river 
came pouring into the bay. Near by its en- 
trance stood a pretty house on a wide, green 
lawn. It was built of canes fastened upright to 
framework, and matted thickly with palm 
leaves. Back of it stood smaller out-buildings, 
grouped in a way to form as pretty a picture as 
could be imagined. Behind stood palm-trees, 
bearing upon the tops of their rcund, smooth 
trunks tufts of long branching leaves. Off to 
the left stood Fort San Lorenzo, a fortification 
of great antiquity and strength, but now aban- 


putting out from the southerly side of the bay, 
and was so situated as tocommand the entrance 


fifty or sixty miles from its mouth. It looked 
dismantled and lonely. The walls, in_ places, 
were crumbling with age, and the towers at the 
corners and angles were falling No sign of hu- 
man life was visible about it, and no signal 
waved from its weather-beaten flagstaff. Its 
old walls were overgrown with vines and 
mosses, and goats and cattle browsed in the 
shrubbery that grew around its foundations. 
By Saturday all the passengers but ourselves had 
gone ashore. The day the ladies landed there 
was a heavy swell, and they had a“hard time 
getting into the boats. A chair was swung just 
outside of the ship’s rail over the water, and 
the lady to be taken off sat init. Skillful sail- 
ors brought a boat alongside directly under this 
chair, and when it rose on the wave the lady 
stepped quickly from her chair into the boat 
and went down, as it seemed, twenty feet, or 
more. Then another took the chair and drop- 
ped into the boat in the same way till all were 
aboard. At the right moment the boat shoved 
off, balanced by expert rowers, through the 
heavy swells, till they reached the land. All 
this was somewhat of a test of the ladies’ self- 
control and bravery, but they all stood it well. 


NEW YEAR’S DAY, 1849. 


Over Sunday we were the guests of Captain 
Thompson and his family, and remained on the 
Falcon. On Monday, which was New Year’s 
day, 1849, when the bay was smooth and the 
day clear and beautiful, Mrs. Thompson’s sister, 
Miss Davis, accompanied us on an excursion 
ashore to visit the old fort San Lorenzo. It 
was a work of solid masonry, built according to 
the most approved rules of engineering known to 
its time; and yet the record has it that it was 
reduced by the buccaneers in 1670! These old 
moss-covered walls and bastions and moats and 
bridges seemed to have stories to tell, but we 
could not make them out. The view of the 
bay and of the surrounding country, its plains 
and high mountainsides, covered with thickets 
of trees and tangled undergrowths, was very 
striking to us, accustomed only to the scenery 
of a northern clime. After this pleasant New 
Year’s excursion, we returned, and spent our last 
night on the Fa/con. On Tuesday, January 2d, 
we bade good-bye to our hospitable friends, and 
were rowed ashore, furnished with an ample out- 
fit of well-prepared provisions for our four days’ 
row up Chagres river. A brief stay in Chagres 
was enough—a little collection of houses; they 
seemed to us nothing but huts with earth floors, 
containing a population of some five hundred— 
that was all there was of it. Dogs and pigs 
and children were everywhere. The men of the 
better class were dressed in clean, white linen 
pants, vests and jackets, and the women in 
their loose flounced dresses, in nowise unbecom- 
ing. The laboring class raise rice, which is 
their principal living, “and row boats for travel- 
ers up and down the river. The padre paid us 
his respects in the Alcalde’s office, where we 
were getting the contract for our boatmen made 
out to be signed before his honor before we 
should start. Among other things, the Jadre re- 
marked to us, through an interpreter, ‘‘that the 
only difference bet ween his church and ours was 
that his worshiped God as represented by im- 


out.” He seemed to be an industrious, good 
man, teaching a school of twenty scholars, be- 
sides attending to his other parish duties. 
| OUR ‘‘DUG-OUT.” 
All things being in readiness, about the mid- 


dle of the afternoon we repaired to the river 


landing to betake ourselves to our boats. On 
seeing the ‘‘dug-outs,” we demurred. Our 
trunks and luggage were in, but how were we 
to get ourselves in? Our ‘‘dug-out” was the 
smaller..of the two, and was some twenty feet 
from stem to stern and, perhaps, five or six feet 


wide at the widest part. Over the stern was an | 


awning of leaves matted on, extending forward 
to nearly half the boat’s length. The height of 
the awning was about four feet from the bottom 
of the boat.. After the stowage of our baggage, 
as aforesaid, there was not much room for our 

. What we were to do with ourselves 
was a problem. We wust both get under that 
leafy awning somehow at night, and by day if 
it rained; and at other times there was but very 
little more room than what was necessarily oc- 
cupied by the three boatmen. But in we must 
get somehow. So, after a careful restowing of 
trunks and packages, I lay down, first, on my 
back, and pushed myself in with my heels, and 
then my companicn pushed himself in in the 


stream. Ifthe situation was not comfortable, 
it was, certainly, laughable, and we made mer- 
ry over it. By-and-by we punched holes through 
our leafy covering, so that we could see the 
banks of the river. After awhile we managed 
so to divide the space with our rowers, that one, 
or both of us could sit Turk-like outside. 


TROPICAL SCENERY. 


Then we could see such tropical growths as 
we never saw before—such thickets on either 
bank, woven and interwoven, twined and inter- 
twined, vines covering trees and hanging in 
pendant masses over the water, filled with the 
bloom of wild flowers and fragrant shrubs! 
Birds of varied and strange voices were as 
abundant as the flowers, and made the thickets 
ring with their chatter and songs. And here, 
in order to occupy the time, I began to pencil 
my observaticns in a note-book. From this 


some enlargement from memory. 
Tuesday evening, January 2d, 5 o’clock.— 


Pulling hard against the rapid current of this 


swollen river, our oarsmen turn the boat to the 
shore on the bank to our right. Rains, falling 
later than usual, have raised the stream and 
made it muddy like the Mississippi. At once 
our men kindle their little fire to boil their rice 
for supper. We passengers seize the opportuni- 
ty to take ours. A few bamboo houses are 
not far off. We take our basket of provisions 
and utensils and go to the best-looking house, 
and ask their hospitality. They take the idea 
at once, though they understand not a word of 
our language, nor we of theirs. They bring a 
little table, and our fare was spread upon it. 
The women sought to help us in every way, 
lighting their taper, a wick floating in oil, and 
bringing some milk. We took no notice of 
surroundings in this floorless, one-roomed 
house, furnished only with a few rude benches, 
and as little notice as possible of the lean and 
hungry dogs and cats that contended for a 
chance at évery bone thrown to them. Supper 
over, we bowed our adieus to our hospita- 
ble entertainers, and sought our boat. But no 
boatmen! We called, but none came. At last, 
our steersman, Conko, came to bail the water 
from the bottom of the boat, accumulated there 
from the frequent showers of the afternoon. We 
tried to extemporize a little Spanish, and urge 
him to get his men and start. But no. Al- 
though it was beautiful moonlight, he made us 
understand that we must content ourselves to 
remain here until 4 o'clock in the morning for 
the men to sleep. ‘There was no appeal. Sub- 
mit we must; so, we crawl into our oven-like 
quarters—but bah! sleep? Myriads of mosquitos, 
hungrier than those dogs and cats, made sleep 
impossible. Long was that night; but day 
broke at last, and with it came our boatmen. 
About the proposed time they got aboard and 
pushed off up-stream. The motion against the 
wind freed us, measurably, from our pests, and 
we got a little good sleep. : 

_ Wednesday morning; January 3d, 10 o'clock. 
—Drew up to the bank on our left for breakfast. 
A little collection of huts was there, and we 
made our way to one of them, with appetites. 
keen for breakfast. Here, as last evening, we 
were hospitably received. The women brought 
us a little table and filled our small tea-kettle 
with water and boiled it, and we were soon sip- 
ping a refreshing cup of tea. Our repast over, 
we walked a short time for relief, owing to our 
cramped positions in our boat; and, after drink- 
ing a cup of milk, which was kindly given us, 
we bade adieu to our entertainers and started 
again up stream. In a little while rain began 
to pour—this unseasonable rain—and it poured 
as rain can only pour in the tropics. This kept 
us under our lowly cover, or sitting just outside 
under an umbrella. . But it was a tough pull for 
our rowers. The current of the swollen river 
was swift and hard to stem. Our men were 
young and.strong, but not as experienced as 
some. They did their best with oars and poles, 
but made very. slow headway. Unencumbered 
with any clothing but a breech-cloth, they were 
in no way inconvenienced by the falling rain. 
As we saw them pulling at their oars, we could 
but admire their perfectly developed muscles and 
their fine physical strength; and yet we notice 
that their dict is little else than boiled rice. We 
were late im reaching our proposed stopping- 
place for the night, and our friends of the first 
boat were concerned for fear some accident had 
happened to us. But the rain ceasing toward 
evening, and the clear, full moon rising, made it 
more pleasant than day-time. We made fast 
to the shore near by some dwellings. Hun- 
grier than bears, we looked about for means to 
get our suppers. None appeared; the fires were 
out. We had to content ourselves with a cold 
bite. But, as to sleep, we did a little better. 
For myself I got a hammock swung in a house, 
and was soon sound asleep in it. It was a great 
improvement on the cramped quarters of our 
boat. Was not disturbed till early morning, 
when the larger pigs belonging to the premises 
were tall enough to set my hammock swinging 
by the touch of their backs as they ran back 
and forth grunting under me. I did not mind 
it, but slept on till 6 o’clock, and then, cheerful 
and refreshed, we betook ourselves to our boat 
again. 

Thursday evening, January 4th.—At 8 o’clock 
our men drew to the shore three miles below 
Gorgona. A bamboo house that looked unusu- 
ally well in the distance stood on the beautiful 
green lawn not very far off. ‘‘The padre lives 
there,” said our steersman Conko; so, to avoid 
our boat imprisonment for another night, we 
made our way to it in the twilight. We were 
courteously received. The inmates were the 
padre and a young man companion. They did 
not live inluxury, according to our ideas. There 
was but one room in the house, and the floor 
was the ground. One poor, little candle, dipped 
“Jean,” but not ‘‘tall,” gave all the light there 
was. But it was sufficient to enable us to dis- 
cern the fighting-cock tied by the leg in one cor- 
ner, and some very poor and lean dogs and cats 
moving about like specters. We were kindly 
furnished some milk with our supper, and only 
regretted our inability to talk Spanish so that 
we could converse with our host. But inasmuch 
as we could not, we concluded to go- early to 
bed. The bed itself was quickly made ready 
for us. It consisted of.a stiff, clean, dry hide. 
It was laid by the yo man attendant in the 
middle of the room. "We spread our blankets 
on it, and folded our coats for pillows, and lay 
down. and were soon asleep. Bright and carly 
the next morning the shrill crow of the cock in 
the corner roused us, and soon after: break of 
day we were in our boat and off for Gorgona. 
The moming was beautiful. ‘The landscape on 
either hand was charming. Lawns of green 


ages and pictures, and ours worshiped him with- 


bordered the river, and beyond were trees, seme : 


large and beautiful, resembling the elm, and 


} right bank of the river, Having no occasion to 


same way, and then our boat pushed off up 


old, scrawly manuscript I copy them here, with 


some the tall, straight-trunked palms, with 
their tufted tops. ‘ In the distance the densely 
wooded hills rose to the sky. 


-GORGONA. 


In an hour and a half we were at Gorgona. 
We found it to be a small Village of huts similar 
to those before described, clustered along the 


stop, we passed it and hastened on to Cruces. 
It was Friday, and we were anxious to make 
preparation to cross the mountains from Cruces 
to Panama on Saturday. Besides, our boatmen 
were in haste to finish their job and land us ac- 
cording to agreement; so, the rowing and the 
poling went on briskly, till, at last, about 1 
o’clock in the afternoon, turning a bend in the 
river, the men cried out, ‘‘Cruce! Cruce! 
Cruce!” 
CRUCES! CHOLERA! 


And, sure enough, there was Cruces, a cluster 
of huts ranged along the river bank, looking 
like a repetition of Gorgona; so, here we are on 
shore. We started from Chagres on Tuesday at 
2 o'clock in the afternoon, and now it is Friday, 
about the same hour. The current of the 
swollen river was strong against us. Some of 
the way the men would row with all their might 
five minutes and not gain a yard. But they per- 
severed, and our boat is made fast at Cruces at 
last. We step ashore, and once more stand 
erect. Recent rains had saturated the ground 
so that it was wet like a sponge. We had to 
do some wading before we got to the center of 
the village. Here we met the passengers who 
had reached Cruces before us. But every coun- 
tenance was marked with anxiety. ‘*The chol- 
era! the cholera!” every one wassaying. ‘‘One 
man died and was buried last night. Captain 
Elliott of the army was attacked last evening 
and is now but just alive. Mr. Burch is nearly 
as bad. Mr. Norris’ servant is just now taken.” 
Fearful news this was to us. Cholera is terri- 
-ble anywhere, but in such a place as _ this—fl- 
thy, wet, steaming, sultry, crowded with a hun- 
dred excited passengers, with no shelter except 
these low, damp, unclean huts, and no means 
of nursing or the use of remedies! No wonder 
that alarm was depicted on every countenance! 
Fortunately; there were one or two physicians 
among the passengers, and they had the needed 
medicines along, and did their best for the sick 
under the circumstances; but oh! how hopeless 
were the severe cases! About 3 o'clock in the 
afternocn I called to see Captain Elliott. We 
had formed a very pleasant acquaintance on the. 
steamship /a/con. His wife, a young and 
beautiful woman, had accompanied him as far 
as Chagres, but went back on the returning 
steamship. Little did they think, when part- 
ing, what would happen within a week. I 
found him in a dark and floorless hut, stretched 
on a rude cot, and, oh, so changed! I spokefto 
him. He did not recognize me, but was able 
to whisper, ‘‘Who is it?” I tcld him. He 
drew his band from beneath the covering and 
took mine. He held it, and pressed it again 
and again, as if unwilling to let go. But I 
was obliged to leave him. All was being done 


avail. Before morning he was gone. Mr. 
Burch died, too. It was atime of gloom and 
anxiety. 


Saturday morning, January 6th.—On inquiry, 
it was found that there had been no more deaths 
than those mentioned, and we could hear of no 
new cholera cases. Our first duty was to bury 
the dead. This was done in the morning, 
with as much decency and propriety as the cir- 
cumstances would allow, and then we hastened 
to make preparation for the day’s ride over the 
mountains to Panama. 


' A HARD DAY’S MULE RIDE. 


_ We procured mules, equipped ourselves, 
mounted and followed our guide. Mules could 
generally be had for this trip for $4 or $5, but 
we were glad that day to get them by paying 
$12 or $14. We were in haste to get away 
from Cruces, but we were in for a harder day’s 
work than we anticipated. Starting out, we 
soon struck into a trodden path and filed away, 
one after another, into the woods. For some 
hours, we were generally ascending, and the 
ride was not unpleasant. Then we struck into 
the narrow passes cut through these mountains 
more than a century ago. They are narrow, 
just wide enough to permit an animal to pass, 
and are from thirty to fifty feet deep. The con- 
tinual stepping of innumerable mule-trains 
passing and repassing has worn deep holes in 
the rock. en we crossed, these holes were 
full of muddy water from recent rains; conse- 
quently, at every step, as the rfiule’s foot went 
down into the hole, jets of water and mud 
spurted up all over the rider. When these 
mountain cuts were passed, and we emerged 
into the open country, we came upon marshy 
ground, across which a paved way had once 
been laid. This remained in places, and in 
places was broken up, leaving wide gaps of 
deep mud and water, through which the mule 
must flounder. The scenery much of the way 
was fine, and, sometimes, grand, but we were 
in no condition to enjoy it. We were too 
much bespattered and fatigued. Many suffered 
much worse than we did in making this jour- 
ney; indeed, few got through it as easily;. but, 
when, finally, about 6 o’clock in the evening we 
rode into Panama, we were so exhausted as 
hardly to be able to dismount. Taking some 
refreshment, we quickly sought rest. . 


PANAMA. 


Sabbath, January 7th.—We were happy to 
awake this morning in health after the strain of 
such a day’s work as that of yesterday. Many 
have suffered severely, while we have not. 
With some, their animals gave out before they 
were half-way to the end of the journey; then 
they had to walk over that terrible road. One, 
Mr. Taylor, was taken sick on the way, and 
grew worse rapidly and died. A few fellow- 
travelers stopped and buried him by the road- 
side, and came on to Panama in the morning. 
The steamship Cadifornia, the first of the Pacific 
Mail line, on which we have tickets, has not 
yet arrived here. Her arrival is awaited with 
much impatience. When she left New York in 
October, the news of the gold discovery in Cal- 
ifornia had not reached the East, and she was 
fitted up to accommodate only a few passen- 
gers; and now, before she has reached here, the 
gold news has brought hundreds across the 
Isthmus to this place—more than she can pos- 
sibly carry. Almost fabulous prices are offered 
for tickets, even though the ship has not yet 
arrived. These waiting passengers are a rest- 
less and, in some cases, a lawless crowd. 
Monday, January* 8th.—Travelers are con- 
stantly arriving from the Atlantic side jaded 
and exhausted. One man died at the Ameri- 
ican Hotel to-day. 

Tuesday, January 9th.—More travelers from 
across the mountains to-day. Another man 
died at the hotel last night, and the news comes 
that a Mr. Haydn died at Cruces. This makes 
the seventh who has died. And so the record 
runs of our stay in Panama, awaiting the arriv- 
al of the expected steamship Ca/ifornia, varied 
only by the usual incidents resulting from the 
presence of such a restless and excited crowd 
of young men. The great point of interest was 
the battery, where large numbers spent most of 
the day looking down the bay for some sign of 
the longed-for steamship. We were pretty 
much cut off from the world, except that now 
and then new arrivals of passengers from some 
Atlantic port brought laternewspapers. These 
were all aflame with the effect of the publica- 
tion of the news of the discovery of gold on the 
public mind. Meantime, we studied Panama, 
and learned it pretty well by heart. Some- of 
us spent a good deal-of time in the huspital 
trying to relieve the sick and get their wants 
supplied. Some attention was given to what 
seemed the prospective want of Panama in the 
line of Protestant worship for seamen and pas- 
sengers tarrying as we were. 

_.. §* THE STEAMER! THE STEAMER!” 


| One day—it was on Wednesday, the 17th’ 


for him that could be. But it was without 


| the miserable coffee. 


steamship is coming!” A rush was made for the 
battery, and there, sure enough, far at sea on 
the horizon, was a speck of a vessel, leaving a 
faint but distinct line of smoke behind her. 
Excitement now went up to fever heat. Stil] 
| higher prices were offered for tickets. Zachery 
‘and Nelson, the agents, were absolutely be- 
sieged to issue more. But their orders from 
New York were peremptory, and they would 
do nothing till the ship had come into port, 
and the situation could be fully known. In 
due time the California came sailing up the 
bay, dropped her anchor, and sent her boat 
ashore. Now for the news. Hundreds wanted 
to hear it all at once. The question of ques- 
tions was, ‘‘How many can she carry?” It soon 
leaked out that there were passengers on board 
from Chili and Peru bound for the California 
gold mines. The news of the gold discovery 
‘had induced them to take advantage of the 
passing steamship, and try their fortunes in the 
lacers. No sooner was this known than great 
indignation arose. They were ‘‘foreigners,”’ it 
was said, and foreigners had no business on 
board an American steamship when Americans 
wanted all the room themselves. And, be- 
sides, the gold mines belonged to Americans, 
and foreigners had no business to go and carry 
off the gold. The excitement ran high. Every 
effort was made to induce the South Americans 
to come ashore; but they were too shrewd for 
that. They stuck to their places, and would 
neither be persuaded nor frightened to leave. 


PROCLAMATION AGAINST FOREIGNERS. 


Then another plan was thought of. A pe- 
tition was drawn up, signed, and presented 
to General Persifer F. Smith, who was with us 
on his way to take command of the Pacific 
division of the United States Army, to issue 
@ proclamation, then and there, to the effect 
that foreigners would not be permitted to 
dig gold on the mineral lands of the United 
States in California. General Smith did, ac- 
cordingly, issue such a proclamation in Pana- 
ma at that time. But, even that did not de- 
ter the South American passengers from 
adhering to their purpose to go to California. 
There were something like fifty of them. 
When it became finally evident that they 
could not be displaced, carpenters were set 
to work, and a kind of temporary house of 
boards was constructed for them above the 
upper deck, and quarters were given them 


| there; then temporary berths were con- 


structed through the steerage in every avail- 
able space, and tickets were sold till the ship 
was literally packed, so that the very deck 
was covered with sleepers at night. People 
were eager to submit to anything if they 
could only get soon to California and the 
mines. | 
FINALLY OFF TO CALIFORNIA. 

And so, on Thursday, February 1, 1849, 
we went aboard that small steamship, some 
400 people in all, and set to work to stow 
ourselves away. It was the closest packing 
we had experienced. [See postscript.] At first, 
all were good natured, and only too glad to 
get on board at all. Before we had been at 
sea forty-eight hours, however, trouble arose. 
The steerage passengers protested that their 
food was not fit to eat. They did not ex- 
pect, they said, to have cabin fare on a 
steerage passage; but they did expect food 
that was decent and wholesome. They 
pointed to the stench and filth of the cattle, 
the wormy jerked beef, the musty bread and 
The hungry, disgusted 
steerage crowd extemporized a committee 
and visited Captain Marshall. The captain 
said, in reply to them, that, in the emergen- 
cy, he had bought the best provisions he 
could get at Panama. This statement was 
denied by those who professed to know. 
Some angry words were spoken, and it was 
evident that the captain had lost all control 
over the steerage, where four-fifths of his 
passengers were situated. There were some 
scenes of violence around the galley, but 
nothing of importance. The sea was smooth 
and the weather was fine, and, inasmuch as 
we were making good progress toward Cali- 
fornia, the hardships were borne with tolera- 
ble patience, considering the character of the 
crowd. 
FRESH SUPPLIES AT ACAPULCO. 


And so, without any outbreak, we reached 
Acapulco on Friday afternoon, February 9th, 
and dropped ancher in that. beautiful bay. 
Here was relief. The ship remained two 
days, taking in coal and water, and such 
other supplies as could be obtained; and the 
passengers found recreation ashore, and 
brought aboard stores of their own, consist- 
ing of fruit, eggs, bread and coffee, and other 
things such as they wanted. 

On Sunday afternoon, February 11th, we 
were all aboard again, and in much better 
humor. All went well for a while; but, when 
within a day’s sail of Mazatlan, the firemen 
mutinied. They were said to be encouraged 
to this by some of the rougher portion of 
the steerage passengers. The steam gave 
out. The wheels stopped. Then there was 
trouble, because we were losing time in get- 
ting toward the mines. That would not do; 
so matters were arranged temporarily in 
some way below, and we anchored off Maz- 
atlan early in the morning of Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 15th. There we remained a day. The 
mutineers were sent ashore, and Mexicans 
were taken on board as firemen. More sup- 
plies were obtained by the ship and by the 
passengers. Disagreeable things were borne 
more patiently, because we were nearing the 
end of our journey, and the reality and per- 
manence of the gold discovery would soon 
be tested. Notwithstanding all our discom- 
forts, the general health of the passengers 
was good. Dr. A. B. Stout, the ship’s sur- 
geon, reported that, although some were 
sick with Panama fever, none died. 


LOWER CALIFORNIA. | 


_On Friday afternoon, February 16th, we 
sighted Cape St. Lucas, and congratulated 
ourselves that we had begun to see Califor- 
nia. Our arrival at Monterey, to which 
port we were bound first, seemed likely to 
be a matter of only a few days. Everybody 


that length of time. To be sure, we were 
‘‘on allowance” of fresh water, and were get- 

ting very short of provisions; but the end of 

our journey appeared to be so near that 

these things were borne with patience. 


IN THE FOG, 


The land was in sight most of the time 
for some days, and then we were enveloped 
in a@ dense fog and could see nothing. 
Neither were the sun or the land visible by 
day, nor the stars by night. No observa- 
tions could be taken to make sure of the 
rapidity of our progress. The sea was 
smooth, and the gentle swell of the waves 
for a little distance around the ship was all 
that could be discerned. Day followed day, 
and the steamship kept on her course; still 
we were enveloped in fog and could see 
nothing. The situation occasioned some 
anxiety. Our officers were not accustomed 
to this navigation. Charts then in use were 
neither particular nor accurate. The force 
and direction of currents had not been well 


ble to be sure how far up the coast we were, 
and exactly how near the land we might be. 
If, by any chance, we should run upon the 
shore in this darkness, the result would be 
fearful on this inhospitable, uninhabited 
coast. The sharpest possible lookout was 


kept. 

FUEL GIVES OUT. 
In this way the ship ran on till about 
Wednesday, February 2ist, when the report 


| came up from below that the fuel was giving 


out. en this report was confirmed it at 
once made the situation very serious. it 


day of January—the cry’ was heard, ‘The 


"(Concluded on fifth page.) 


was willing to endure almost anything for 


ascertained. Consequently, it was impossi- 
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Cirele. 


THE SWEET OLD STORY. 


Tell me «bout the Master! 

I am weary and worn to-night; 
The day lies behind me in shadow, 
And only the evening is light-- 

Light with a radiant glory 

That lingers about the west. 

My poor heart is aweary, aweary, 
And longs, like a child, for rest. 


Tell me about the Master! 
Of the hills he in loneliness trod, 
When the tears and blood of his anguish 
Dropped down on Judea’s sod; 
For to me life’s seventy mile-stones 
But a sorrowful journey mark; 
Rough lies the hill country before me, 
The mountains behind me are dark. 


Tell me about the Master! 
Of the wrongs he freely forgave; 
Of his love and tender compassion— 
Of his love that was mighty to save; 
For my heart is aweary, aweary, 
Of the woes and temptations of life, 
Of the error that. stalks in the noonday, 
Of falsehood and malice and strife. 


Yet I know that whatever of sorrow 
Or pain or temptation befall, 
The infinite Master hath suffered, 
And knoweth and pityeth all. 
So, tell me the sweet old story, 
That falls on each wound like a balm, 
And my heart, that was bruised and broken, 
Shall grow patient and strong and calm. 
—-Selected. 


DANCING IN THE WHITE HOUSE. 


The practice of dancing in the White 
House by the hostess herself was com- 
menced, if we mistake not, during the 
Administration of Andew Jackson, during 
which time Emily Donelson officiated as 
the nation’s hostess. Previous to that 
time dancing was almost rigidly ignored 
at the parties and drawing-rooms that 
were given. The wife of our first Presi- 
dent allowed the term of her husband’s 
office to expire without setting the exam- 
ple, although she danced before Washing- 
ton’s ascendancy to the Presidency. The 
shattered health of Abigail Adams 
was sufficient to exclude the practice 
from the one “drawing-room” which she 
gave during her brief occupancy of the 
White House. Jefferson’s two daughters 
failed to establish the precedent, but their 
successor, Dolly Adams, gave several 
balls, although she never danced at them 
herself. Mrs. Monroe’s reluctance to 
social enjoyments was too pronounced to 
allow of so exhilarating an exercise as 
dancing, and she was happiest when at 
nine o’clock she dismissed her guests. 
Mrs. John Quincy Adams found more 
pleasure in books than in the whirl of 
society. After her reign, however, came 
a succession of years notable for the 
balls given atsthe ‘‘American Palace,” as 
foreigners termed it. Emily Donelson’s 
love of dancing was too great to be sup- 
pressed, and her balls, in which she par- 
ticipated, were social events of great 
briliancy. During the term of Martin 
Van Buren the custom of dancing was 
adhered to by Angelica Leighton, and 
when Mrs. Robert Tyler entered the 
White House, doing the honors for her 
mother-in law, the many private balls giv- 
en were the social features of the Admin- 
istration. The election of Mr. Polk 
brought abouta change. Mrs. Polk, op- 
posed to dancing on principle, discoun- 
tenanced the amusement, and her firm 
denunciation of the practice gave offense 
to Washington society. Her successor, 
Mrs. Bliss, was of another opinion, how- 
ever, and her inauguration ball, with 
Miss Betty—as she was generally known— 
as the queen of the evening, was a nota- 
ble event in the social history of the 
White House. Mrs. Fillmore’s gifted 
daughter continued the practice. Harriet 
Lane, America’s social queen during 
President Buchanan’s occupancy of the 
President’s chair, was an ardent lover of 
dancing, and many and brilliant were 
the State balls at which she reigned. 
Since Miss Lane’s days dancing has been 
rarely indulged in by the ladies of the 
White House. Neither Mrs. Lincoln 
nor Mrs. Grant danced, and only private 
balls, with scarcely any dancing, were 
given by Mrs. Hayes, Mrs. Garfield, or 
Mrs. McElroy.— Brooklyn Magazine. 


FAMILY LIFE. 


The family is in peril among us. Time 
was when ministers could rejoice ina 
kindly way that the marriages they had 
selebrated had turned out uniformly well. 
“ Many of them are now unable to make 
this pleasant boast. The divorce court 
represents some, not all, of the shipwrecks 
of homes that are leaving wives and chil- 
dren in desolateness, often mixed with 
disgrace. Marriages made hastily, and 
from inferior motives—mercenary, or sO- 
cially ambitious—lawless passions yield- 
ed to until the criminals become their 
Slaves; pride and ill-temper, violence and 
intemperance, are bearing their horrid. 
fruits in homes and blighted lives. Legis- 
lation can do something here in the way 
of prevention; healthy social opinion in 
the way of discountenancing this evil; 
but the cure must go deeper than law or 
sentiment can reach. “The fear of the 
Lord is pure, enduring forever.” Hearts 
purified by faith will be loyal to the vows 
upon them. Members of the family of 
Which Jesus is the Elder Brother will 
Slowly, and only in extreme cases, sunder 
the marriage ties. Young men and 
maidens who fear God will grow up with 
the qualities that conserve and bless a 

ome. God’s people—husbands and 
Wives——“dwell in peaceable habitations 
and in sure dwellings and in quiet rest- 
Ing-places.” To secure a pure and abid- 
ing family life we must get the communi- 
ty to study Paul to the Ephesians, and to 
Submit to divine arrangements. It may 
be said, indeed, that in the lands where 
the Bible is not.so honored as in our 
Own land the divorce courts are less oc- 
Cupied than with us. That is true; but, 


‘manuals, or keys. 


~ 


the difference is that in these regions— ) 


as in France, for example—the home is | 


not constructed as here on the basis of 
legal marriage, and so it is not broken 
up. The lawless inclinations are no less 
strong, the capriceés of passion no less 


potent and mischievous; but either the. 


forms are never submitted to, or, if com- 
plied with, though broken in spirit, al- 


lowed to keep their place as dead forms. 


But comparisons here are of little practi- ; 


cal value. Our light aggravates our 
guilt. 
work righteousness. In vain do we as- 


sent to the command that shields our 


We need to fear the Lord and. ra 
| positions : 


neighbor’s wife from our covetousness if , 


there be not in our hearts that love of 
Christ which finds its true and fit expres- 
sion in the keeping of the Command- 
ments.—Dr. John Hall. 


MISS CLEVELAND AT HOME. 


Within the past two years Miss Cleve- 
land has increased her possessions in 
Holland Patent, and has added many 
improvements to her home. Among the 
additions were a large library on the sec- 
ond floor and several piazzas and halls 
about the mansion, all increasing its ex- 
terior as well as its interlor appearance. 
It is the home of a literary woman, a 
person of real literary instincts. One 
sees books, magazines, writing materials, 
secretaries and round tables for scribes, 
but no sign of sewing-basket, or cookery 
However sharply the 
visitor looks for these signs of femininity, 
she sees them not, neither does she note 
any preoccupation on the part of Miss 
Cleveland in household matters; and yet 
she is the mistress of a beautifully order- 
ed and exquisitely neat home. Mail- 
time is important there, where letters 
come from all parts of the United States, 
on all imaginable subjects and from all 
classes of people. The autograph-hunter 
invades its privacy, and the newspaper 
reporter is a frequent visitor at the front 
door.. Beyond that portal, however, he 
does not come. Miss Cleveland’s home 
is her castle, and its privacy is not invad- 
ed by any one. Invited guests find it a 
delightful place to visit, and the few in- 
timate friends she has in Holland Pat- 
ent have a welcome always. 

In the decorations with which she is 
surrounded, in that blending of the old 
and the new, we find all that indicates a 
realhome. Her father’s arm-chair and 
secretary are in her library; her mother’s 
easy-chair is in her room; the great ma- 
hogany side-board is in the dining-room, 
and the piano and parlor furnishings 
once her mother’s are now hers. 

Miss Cleveland is now resuming her 
old habits in her old home and taking 
up her old books, and studies, and old 
life generally. She is very regular in her 
habits. She breakfasts at eight, goes in- 
to her library at nine and spends the 
morning there. At one o’clock she 
dines, preferring while in her country 
home to have a midday dinner. The 
afternoon she spends in driving or walk- 
ing, visiting with her friends and guests. 
She is utterly defiant of wind and weath- 
er, driving in the rain rather than not at. 
all, and her solitary figure at all seasons 
mounting the hills, crossing the meadows, 
and disappearing off in the woods, has 
been long familiar to the lookers-out-of- 


windows along the village street or in the 


more scattered farm-houses. Her visits 
are mostly to those whom she can serve 
in some way. Her mother was very 
thoughtful for the poor, and in this re- 
spect her daughter imitates her.—Laura 
C. Holloway. 


PERSEVERANCE IN WELL - DOING. 


Years ago a German boy read of the 
siege of Troy, and made up his mind to 
find the ruins of that ancient city. Troy 
had perished three thousand years ago, 
if, indeed, it ever existed at all. ‘But,” 
said the little German, “I will find it, 
though.” Though a poor lad, slaving at 
work until bed-time, he procured books 
and taught himself six or seven lan- 
guages. He pushed on and prospered, 


‘until, as an indigo merchant, he had 


made a fortune. Every step of his stu- 
dy and money-making was. taken with 
the aim of fulfilling the vow of his boy- 
hood. In due time he started eastward 
with a company of laborers, and for long, 
long years pursued his search. At last, 
he found Troy. His discovery was a 
sensation through all Europe. <A _ short 
time ago the treasures of gold, silver and 
bronze dug out of the palace of the Tro- 
jan king were exhibited at South Ken- 
sington. For three thousand years the 
burnt ruins of that city had lain covered 
with sand, and by many it was regarded 
only as the fabled creation of poetry; but 
Dr. Schlieman, at his own unstinted ex- 
pense, and by his own amazing enter- 
prise, proved its discovery to the world. 
Think of it! A poor lad, learning lan- 
guages, making money, spending seven 
years or more in far-away deserts, sus- 
tained through a life-time by one fixed 
resolution ! He vowed in boyhood that 
he would find Troy, and he did find it. 
This German lad said: ‘Put down my 
name”; and, when life was far spent he 
succeeded in hacking his way into the 
temple of fame. 

Now, if we can find truth and God, if 
we can find “glory, honor, immortality 
and eternal life,” is it not worth while, 
for the sake of these imperishable _pos- 
sessions, to summon up our uttermost 
resolution and to pursue our aim with 
diligence through the swift years of our 
mortal pilgrimage? “They do it for a 


| corruptible crown, but we for an incor- 


ruptible.” ‘‘Do it with thy might.” 

‘¢ Write on thy heart this holy principle; 
Nobly resolve, and do as thou resolvest; 
Thou shalt not die till victory crowns thy 


brows.” 
— Selected, 


sists now of a plutocracy at one end, 


branches of the Christian church.” 


‘statements of the love of Jesus for per- 


A DEPLORABLE PICTURE. 


~The November (1886) Century says: 
“The reader may perhaps desire an ex- 
planation of this failure of our national 
Legislative. Let him then go to Wash- 
ington while the two Houses are in ses- 
sion. Let him sit in the gallery of the 
Senate, provided an ‘executive session’ 
does not turn him out ; let him scan the 
faces of the Senators, reflect upon their 
previous records, and consider how many 
of them came to occupy their present 


“Let him then go and sit for a time 
in the gallery of the House of Represent- 
atives, and watch that national bear-gar- 
den. Let him enjoy the usual scene— 
one purple-faced Representative sawing 
the air in the progress of what is techni- 
cally called an ‘oration’; a dozen or 
more highly amused colleagues around 
him ; the rest of the members talking at 
the top of their voices, clapping their 
hands for pages, writing, reading, telling 
funny steries and laughing uproariously 
at them, making social calls from desk to 
desk, doing anything and everything ex- 
cept the business for which they are paid. 

‘Let him try to estimate the rapidity 
with which a plain business man, finding 
his clerks engaged in such a scene dur- 
ing business hours, would make a ‘clean 
sweep’ of them. He will no longer ask 
an explanation of the congressional bal- 
ance-sheet. What better result could be 
expected from two Houses, each, in its 
own way, controlled by influences antag- 
onistic to intelligent legislation? Con- 
gress is no longer a legislative body. Its 
degeneration is now admitted. It con- 


and a mobocracy at theother. Thetwo 
chronic perils of a democracy have a 
firm grip on the Congress of the United 
States. | 

‘‘Here is no question of comparative 
guilt or responsibility. Each House is 
as bad in its way as the other. Nor is 
there any partisan question involved. 
The course of Congress has for years 
been downhill. Able and sincere men 
are still to be found in both Houses, yet 
each successive Congress is, on the 
whole, worse than its predecessors ; not 
because Democrats or Republicans con- 
trol it, but because it is two years fur- 
ther on the road. 

“The Congress of the United States 
has become the most incapable legisla- 
tive body of the constitutional world. So 
far as the Senate is concerned, its case 
is hopeless ; the only remedy is outside 
of it, in the constituencies which elect 
Senators. The case of the House is 
somewhat different ; its failure may be 
redeemed by reform within itself.” 


MISSIONARY ATMOSPHERE. 


The air we breathe has much to do 
with the health and vigor of our bodies. 
So the home influence which surrounds 
us has much to do in molding character 
and in shaping our course of life. This 
was certainly so in the case of the late 
Dr. Alexander Duff, for many years a 
missionary in India, whose name is a 
household word in many a Christian, 
family. He tells us that his father wasa 
man of profound missionary spirit—a 
man with whom love for Christ’s king- 
dom was a passion. .The cause of mod- 
ern missions was much upon his heart 
and lips. He ‘rejoiced in tracing the 
triumph of the gospel in different lands, 
and in connection with the. different 
To 
interest his children in the subject, he 
procured pictures of Juggarnath and oth- 
er heathen idols, and spoke of them in 
such a way as to show the awful sin of 
idolatry, and to excite the compassion of 
the children toward the poor blinded 
idolaters. These talks on heathenism 
were also sure to be well mixed with 


ishing sinners. Is it any wonder that 
the mind of young Duff was well in- 
structed concerning the condition of the 
heathen, and that his heart beat for them 
in loving sympathy—a sympathy which 
ripened in later years into an active and 
unreserved consecration to the cause of 
Christ in India. 


QUESTIONS. 


What, then, do these figures and facts 
mean? Is not the apparent strength of 
the armaments of European .nations a 
source of weakness which is now work- 
ing at the foundation of the present forms. 
of society upon the continent ? 

Is not our apparent weakness the very 
source of our strength ? | 

Are we not stronger without expensive 
fortifications, navies, and other arma- 
ments than we should be if we spent our 
force in conducting them? 

May not the time be near at hand 
when it shall no longer be lawful for one 
generation to mortgage the labor of the. 
next by any national and, perhaps, by 
any municipal debt? When pay as you 
fight becomes the rule, will not war be- 
come almost impossible ? ne 

May not the right government of cities 
be found in more strictly limiting the 
power of cities or towns to incur debts? 

Has not the power of the rings which 
have plundered our great cities been 
founded mainly in the abuse of public. 
credit? Could Tweed have stolen the 
property of the people of the city of New 
York had he plundered them by direct 
taxation? 

These may be questions which will 
soon require an answer, and which are, 
perhaps, suggested by the figures and 
the facts submitted in this treatise.— 
February Century. . : 

Am. Sportsman: ‘‘What did I bring 
down Pat?” Pat: “Yer own dog, sur; 


blew his head all off?’ Am. Sportsman: 
‘“Where’s the bird?” Pat: “Picking at 


C. E. ZENANA MISSION. 


It is not in Patna alone that the fol- 
lowers of Islam are beginning to regard 
with nervous apprehension the powerful 
influence which Christian ladies exert 
over their less fortunate sisters in India. 
The C. E. Z. missionaries report that an 
Urdu tract has been issued and circulat- 
ed amongst Punjabi Mussulmans, declar- 
ing that the “mission schools are filled 
with Mohammedan children. There is 
scarce a lane, a street, a house, where 
the effect of these schvols is not seen. 
The evil is spreading rapidly everywhere.” 
Thus we are indebted tothe enemies of 
Christianity for reporting the success of 
our missions. The work of the Amritsar 
Medical Mission is steadily aggressive. 
Miss Sharp (who, in the absence of Miss 
Hewlett, took over the management) re- 
lates that ‘three dispensaries, besides 
St. Catharine’s Hospital, have been work- 
ing constantly throughout the year, with 
a total of 28,971 patients.” Whilst de- 
sirous Of ministering to the souls as well 
as bodies of those who seek their care, 
the lady doctors find their professional 
duties (with the increasing number of 
hospital in-patients, dispensary out-pa- 
tients and private Zenana patients), to- 
gether with the enlarged sphere of use- 
fulness these open to them, giye oppor- 
tunities which it is not possible to “ buy 
up” in their limited time. Miss Sharp 
writes: ‘* As may be imagined, the med- 
ical workers cannot possibly overtake all 
the spiritual work which is at hand to be 
done, and therefore we have a staff of 
purely missionary workers, whose duties 
are to read to patients at dispensaries, or 
visit houses, where, after recovery, the 
Bible-reading is still desired. ‘The hos- 
pital itself affords a field which any one 
might covet. With from twelve to eight- 
een or twenty patients daily, we have 
the undisturbed opportunity of making 
known the truths of Christianity ; and 


many remain for several weeks. Of| 


course, the results will depend on the 
soil ; but ours is a prayer-hearing God, 
who, by his Holy Spirit’s influence, can 


make hearts of stone into hearts of flesh; | 


and we believe that not a few have car- 


ried away with them a real knowledge of 


the way of salvation.”—The Christian. 


A USEFUL ARTICLE. 


Women are in the habit of making 
sundry complaints over the inequality 


between their own and masculine attire | 


in the matter of pockets ; for, while they 
have to search and fumble with difficulty 
for the one single receptacle for purse 
and handkerchief allowed them, a man 
has more than a dozen handy—conven- 
ient, flat pockets arranged about his 
clothes where they will dothe most good. 
But Fate loves to equalize matters. Do 
women ever think how the balance is 
struck, and by the small but mighty hair- 
pin? Man has nothing in his pockets 
that can in any way compete with its 
uses. This little instrument holds a 
woman’s own hair and her false hair in 
plate; it answers for a crimping-pin if 
no better offers; it cleans nails on occa- 
sion, and has been known to perform 
other toilet offices ; it fills the duties of a 
glove-buttoner with constancy and of a 
boot-buttoner with frequency; it cuts 
the leaves of books and periodicals ; it 
gardens ; it clears out corners in clean- 
ing paint; it pins shawls and rough 
wraps when need is, being, in fact, a 
universal fastener; it is, moreover, an 
instrument of offense and defense at will; 
and, more than all the rest, inserted in 
the keyhole of the locked door and 
twisted about the key at night, it defies 
the stoutest burglar.—Harper’s Bazar. 


FINISH WHAT YOU BEGIN. 


My old great-grandmother Knox had 
a way of making her children finish their 
work. If they began a thing they must 
complete it. If they undertook to build 
a cobhouse they must not leave it until 
it was done, and nothing of the work or 
play to which they set their hands would 
she allow them to abandon incomplete. 
I sometimes wish I had been ‘trained in 
this way. How much of life is wasted 
in unfinished work! Many a man uses 
up his time in splendid beginnings. The 
labor devoted to commence ten things 
and leave them useless would finish five 
of them and make them profitable and 
useful. Finish your work. Life is brief; 
time is short. Stop beginning forty things 
and go back and finish four. Put pa- 
tient, persistent toil into the matter, and 
be assured one complete undertaking 
will yield yourself more pleasure and the 
world more profit than a dozen fair plans 
of which people say, ** This man began® 
to build and was not able to finish.”— 
Christian Observer. 


SUPPORTING A PaPpER.—An exchange 
relates how a certain subscriber support- 
edapaper. It says: ‘The editor pre- 
sented a bill for eight years’ back sub- 
scription. The old farmer was _ first 
amazed, and then indignant. He put on 
his spectacles, scrutinized the bill, and, 
after assuring himself that it was genuine, 
exclaimed: ‘I’ve been supporting this 
yere paper for nigh on to eight years, 
and I never had no such thing as that 
flung at me before. [’ll stop supportin’ 
it.” He not only withdrew his valuable 
support, but failed to pay his bill.’’ We 


there are some subscribers to religious 
papers whose ideas of “supporting” them 
are very much like those of the old 


farmer mentioned above. So says the. 


Lutheran Observer, and so say -we all. 


A newsboy who jumped from the | 


Brooklyn Bridge into the River still lan- 
guishes in jail. No one will undertake 


ther dog, sur!”’—Jafe. 


the job of bailing him out.—Life 


are sorry to report from experience that. 


MALARIA. 
HOW TO KEEP IT OFF: 


REGULAT 


A SIMPLE VEGETABLE REMEDY, 


Yet powerful in its action to build up and. 
restore the wasted energies and give 
tone and vigor to all its powers. 


was attacked with Malarial Fever in the. 


Summers of both 1882 and ’83, and became very 
much reduced in flesh, and my friends thought 
I would die. I wasinduced to try Simmons 
Liver Regulator, and commenced improving at 
once. Before taking three bottles of Regula- 
tor I was entirely well of Mularial poison, and 
have not had an attack of it since. My son 
had a severe attack of Chills and I gave him a 
few dores of Regulatr, which completely cur- 
«d him.’’—Joun T. CHAPPELL, Poplar Mount, 
Va. 
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SAN FRANOISCO, CAL. 


Norrce— Lrseran Orrer. — Any 


person sending us $7.50, with three new | 


names, shall receive four copies of Tue Pa- 
curio for one year. THE Pacirio is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


Subscriptions for THE PacIFIC will be re- 
ceived at the drug store of W M. Searby, 
859 Market street; also at the drug store of 
David M. Gove, northwest corner of Califor- 
nia and Fillmore streets; also by T. P. 
Strong, insurance agent, 470 Ninth street, 


Oakland. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 1887. 


The account of the journey of Dr. S. 
H. Willey to this State, which we publish 
to-day, will be an important addition to 
the early history of this State. 


The other day we stood by the form} 


of a man of 68 years, at his funeral, 
whom we had first known twenty-four 
years ago,. and for several subsequent 
years had frequently met. Then he had 
removed from place to place, and we had 
not chanced to see him as the years 
sped. His death, near by, unknown till; 
later, brought our feet to the house of 
mourning ; and there we thought how 
few remained on the earth that were in 
the circle where first we met him, and 
how lonely our world would become 
were new lives not arising to fill the 
places vacated, year by year, on every 
side of us. We, individually and in our 
littte circles, come and go, but the race 
lives on and God’s kingdom comes, and } 
grows, and stays. 


It is a source of some satisfaction to 
know that both houses of Congress have 
passed a more stringent bill for the solu- 
tion of the Mormon problem—a bill 
which destroys the rule of polygamists, 
separates the ecclesiastical establishment 
from politics, breaks up the union of 
Church and State, and overthrows the 
money-power of the priests and Bishops, 
used for the virtual buying-up of re- 
cruits from all parts of the world. Here- 
after the polygamist will have no stand- 
ing except in the secret councils of the 
“church,” and must be treated every- 
where as a foe to the welfare of society, 
if not to its very existence. The gov- 
ernment of Utah will henceforth be in 
cleaner, if not in abler, hands than _for- 
merly. 


A number of the Eastern papers come 
to us with quotations from an article 
(E. Atkinson’s) concerning the relative 
cost of government, and so on, in the 
various leading countries in the world. 
The result of it all isthat Americans owe 
the least, have the most to pay with, are 
burdened with the fewest taxes, and live 
the best, at the smallest expense, of any 
people in the world. The German pays 
twice the tax of an American, and the 
Frenchman thrice. Facts of this sort 
show why it is that half of Europe de- 
sires to emigrate to America; and they 
show, too, how little there is in our coun- 
try to justify the complaints and crimes 
of socialists, and how little wisdom there 
is in the “strikes,” which cost more than 
they can ever come to, and injure the 
laborers rather than the employers. 


With this day the ‘‘Lenten” season be- 
gins. It is Ash-Wednesday, and_ the 
succeeding forty days will be more or 
less religiously observed with prayers 
and fastings by a considerable section of 
the Christian world. ‘There are some, 
indeed, in other Christian circles than 
those which follow an imposed ritual 
that favor the idea of transferring the} 
“Week of Prayer” from the first week of 
the year to the first week in Lent, so as 
to bring all the earnest Christian denom- 
inations into a kind of happy accord, 
prefiguring a more cordial unanimity, if 
not unity. We are inclined to favor the 
experiment by recommending the ob- 
servance of the first week in Lent, each 
in its own way, to all such churches as 
do not find it convenient to keep a holy 
week amid the excitements, distractions 
and wearinesses of the days succeeding 
the holiday season. In all those regions 
where the toil.and hurry of “spring” .do 


not come till April or May, it strikes us . winter at Tampa, Florida. He says: “I 


that the change might be made to very 
great advantage. Meanwhile, let us 
hope that @ true Lent will be ep wher- 
ever it is observed 


As a result of the storm that robed 
this part of the State thinly, with snow, 
from the mountains to the sea, the Sier- 


‘ ras were covered to the depth of ten feet 
or paote; and on Monday, the 14th, the 


trains of the Central Pacific railway 


were blocked near the Summit, and it 


was not till Thursday that the track was 
cleared, though large forces of men and 
the most tremendous snow-plows were 
continuously at work. A faster snow- 
fall, with larger flakes, has not occurred 
within the memory of man ; but no life 
was lost, no excruciating suffering was 
experienced, and only a comparatively 
small amount of damage was done. We 
who dwell by the sea, and have our tem- 
perature regulated by its unvarying mass, 
had a renewed reason for thankfulness 
that we were beyond the reach of any- 
thing more severe than wind and rain. 
True, we had to wait for the “mails,” 
and were almost “snowed under’ our- 
selves by the arrival of all the ‘week- 
lies,” *‘dailies’’ and “‘circulars’’ of a usu- 
al four days’ term in complicated and 
admixtured bundles in a night. How- 
ever, almost everything came; nothing 


of value was lost, and we had the pleas- 


ure of wading through the drift. And 
here we must compliment the postoffice 
people on the happy result of their twen- 
ty-four hours of unbroken toil. Their 
alertness, patience, fortitude and good- 
will entitle them to our admiration. 


We undertook, last week, to set right 
a stray item about the Hamlin family ; 
but, when we opened the inside of our 
paper, we found a story copied from a 
New York daily about John Quincy 
Adams and John Hancock, which was 


singularly inaccurate, for it made them, 


marry sisters, daughters of a Methodist 
minister in Connecticut. Methodist 
ministers in Connecticut were scarce in 
those days. Besides, the two men did 
not belong to the same generation, and 
the wife of one was from Maryland, and 
the wife of the other from Boston, and 
neither of them was named Smith. 
There were two sisters Smith, one of 


‘whom married the father of John Quincy 


Adams, and the other married Judge 
William Cranch. But these sisters were 
of good Congregational parentage, and 
Massachusetts, at that. It occurs to us 
to inquire whether it may not be that 
ministers and other religidus speakers 
are liable to the same temptation that 


newspapers have, to tell an illustrative 


story and fit it up to suit, regardless as 
to whether the story is true to fact or 
not. Isn’t this one way that the “pious 
frauds” which disfigure so much of early 
ecclesiastical literature originated? A 
fraud is rather worse for being pious. 
When we tell a story for a fact let us be 
careful that it was as we say it was; es- 
pecially let us not tack every good an- 
ecdote that pleases us on to John Adams 
or any other historic character that 
comes into our head. 


A week ago last night shots were fired 
in front of the house where we were 
sleeping on McAllister street, and we 
heard rapid running, and the word, ex- 
citedly spoken, “Shoot!” We went to 
the window, and saw that an arrest had 
been made; and in the morning learned 
that the party arrested was one Stites, 
one of the car strikers, and that he had 
thrown away a dynamite cartridge before 
he commenced to run. Heand another 
man named Dean were examined in the 
police court last Monday, and were held 
to answer the charge of felony, with 
bonds at $5,000. There have been no 
dynamite explosions on the car routes 
since these arrests,and we earnestly hope 
the real culprits have been caught, and 
that this cruelly murderous work will now 
cease. 


_ Not long since a young minister came 
to this city, and was invited to preach in 
one of our churches. He was as timid 
and bashful as a young girl. As he 
went on in an earnest manner with his 
clear and simple discourse, he had the 
full attention of his hearers. There was 
perfect stillness all over the house. When 
the service was over, one said to anoth- 
er, ‘What a treat we have had!” and 
other remarks of the same kind. Very 
few men leave an impression on a con- 
gregation that will be more lasting. In 
this, our day, when men are gotten up 
regardless of cost, the sight and hearing 
of such a man was ee 

When the present. epublishers took hold 
of THE PACIFIC, January 1, 1879, they 
reduced the price from $4 to $2.50 per 
year. With the exception of one month, 
they have-had no traveling, agent to col- 
lect. They began depending upon the 
integrity of subscribers to remit, and 
have found that confidence in them was 
well placed. Some fall behind, but most 
remit and well. 


The veteran Jeremiah Porter is this 


am happy to report that I am better in 
Florida this winter than I was in your 
good State last year. Mrs. Porter has 
not been as well as there, but is now im- 
proving, and I trust will soon regain her 
usual strength,” 


Railway carriages fitted u as 
es are, on Sundays and saints’ days, 
to be attached totrains in Russia, in order 
to give the officials an et at- 
tending service. 


REY. CHARLES JOSIAH HUTCHINS. ministry he was pronounced on ques- 


tions of reform, such as slavery and in- 


Our beloved brother died in this city, | temperance, when those questions did 
at 1 o’clock, on Sunday morning, Febru- ' not stand in the public favor as they do 
now. 


ary 13, 1887. He was born September 
8, 1825, 
Penn., and was 61 years of age at the 
time of his death. About half of this 
period he Lad been permitted to spend 
in the work of the Christian ministry. 
He was graduated at. Yale College in 
1849, and pursued his theological stud- 
ies in the seminaries: at Yale and An- 
dover, devoting, in the meantime, a year 
or two to teaching. Before graduating, 
he preached one year in Kenosha, Wis. 
His first settlement as pastor was in 
York, Penn. Then, after receiving calls 
to several prominent churches, he be- 
came pastor for some years of the im- 
portant church in Racine, Wis., to which 
Dr. Eli Corwin now ministers. It was 
here, in 1861, that he found his excel- 
lent wife, Clara A., daughter of Dr. 
James S. Shepherd, now of Peta- 
luma, with whom he has been so 
happily united all these succeeding years, 
and who, in these closing years of his 
helpless and terrible suffering, has been 
to him such an angel of devoted 


ministry. During his pastorate at 
Racine he had experience in the 
civil war, in the United States 


Christian Commission, and as Chap- 
lain of the Thirty-ninth Wisconsin 
Regiment, in which was a company of 
Racine men, many of them his own par- 
ishioners, among whom was Principal 
Jewett of Hopkins Academy, who, at 
the funeral of our brother, testified to his 
great enthusiasm and courage in the 
cause of his country. His church gave 
him leave of absence for this service. 
After leaving Racine, he preached for a 
time in Fulton, N. Y. 

In 1869 Mr. Hutchins removed to 
California, and was settled as pastor over 
our church in Petaluma, to which he 
ministered with fidelity and success for 
nearly ten years. He was then called 
to our church in Los Angeles, the pas- 
torate of which he resigned in 1882. 
During that year, while on his way to 
preach in Etiwanda, some fifty miles 
from Los Angeles, he was thrown from 
his carriage, and received an injury to 
the spinal column which has led on to 
these last years of agonizing pain. 
Keenly solicitous for the welfare of his 
family, and chafing under enforced idle- 
ness, he assumed pastoral charge of our 


church in Martinez, at a time when his 


physician and twin brother, Dr. C. B. 
Hutchins of San Francisco, implored 
him to go to bed and lie there six months, 
as the one main hope of becoming a 
well man. Scarcely more than a year 
had elapsed before he had to take the 
bed, and since the summer of 1884 he 
has had to lie there, most of the time 
with an absolutely motionless back. ~ 


During the last year in San F rancisco, 
and especially in the last few months, 
his sufferings have been excruciating. 
His cry often went up to his Heavenly 
Father for death to end his pains, The 
autopsy shows that his sufferings must 
have been far greater than those who 
watched over him with pitying hearts 
could realize. 

The Father, at last, has heard the 
prayer, and has taken his faithful servant 
to himself. Those who loved him most 
unite in gratitude that he now suffers no 
more. We know not fully why God 
should permit one so true and loyal to 
him to suffer so. Of two things we may 
be assured. One is that it comes from 
no displeasure of His. His loving sthile 
is often on those whom he most sorely 
afflicts. He chastens whom he loves. 
The other thing is that no such suffering 
is for naught. Some one has said that 
no one of God’s children ever has a pain 
for which he will not hereafter be grate- 
ful. If the Saviour himself was made a 
perfect Saviour to us through suffering, 
may not suffering have something to do 
with our weight of glory with him? 
Both by suffering: and by service does 
he polish those who will be jewels in his 
crown of rejoicing. How much more 
the rest of heaven will mean to our 
brother, and how much sweeter will be 
its songs to him, because of what he has 
passed through, we can know only when 
we meet him above. 

My acquaintance with him began in 
college, thirty-seven years ago, he a sen- 
ior, 1 a sophomore. He was one of the 
few of his class whose individuality 
stands out with any distinctness in my 
memory. I remember him as a genial, 
social, popular young man, one of the 
college singers, one whose intimacies 
were with the choice spirits of his class, 
among whom was Timothy Dwight, now 
President of the University. 


Our brother has always been a warm- 
hearted and true friend. He was one 
with whom it was good to be intimate. 
One could not come to know him well, 
and to enter into his friendship, without 
enjoying and prizing that friendship. 

He was very true and high in his 
ideals of Christian manhood. [lis very 
soul abhored anything that savored of in- 
sincerity or unrighteousness. If he had 
sharp words for anything, it was for that 
which was mean, or dishonest, or untruth- 
ful. Anything unbrotherly, or ignoble, 
or ungenerous, in the high calling of the 
Christian life or the Christian ministry 
shocked his refined nature, and from it 
he could scarcely withhold his scorn. 


In the ministry of the Word he was 
conscientiously faithful. He will have 
sheaves to bring with him in the great 
harvest-time. He preached good ser- 
mons. He was a good writer, whether 
for magazine or pulpit. 
chaste in style, felicitous in expression, 
and fresh in thought. He had also the 
se of his convictions. In his early 


in Waterford, Erie county, | 


His writing was | 


By nature he was sympathetic and 
genial, so that his parishioners ever 


found him responsive to their needs with | 


a most tender heart and helping words. 
His home was full of beautiful domestic 
confidences and loves. His wife, two 
daughters and a son survive him. » 

More than two years ago he requested 
his intimate friend, the writer of this 
insufficient tribute, to attend to his buri- 
al. The services were held in his old 
church in Petaluma, and we laid him to 
rest in the beautiful cemetery of that 
place by the side of his three boys, who 
had been taken before, at the ages of two, 
four and seventeen. Mr. Marty, the 
present pastor, offered the prayer, and 
Rev. Mr. Jewett added re niniscences of 
his chaplaincy in the war. 

At the home in San Francisco, in the 
morning, Rev. Mr. Kimball had read 
Scripture, and Dr. Barrows had offered 
prayer. WALTER FREAR. 


Rev. H. E. Jewett adds the following: 
“During a temporary residence in Racine 
I became a member of the church of 
which Mr. Hutchins was pastor, and in 
May, 1864, with other young men of the 
church and community, enlisted as a 
member of Company F in the regiment 
of which Mr. Hutchins was Chaplain. 
Of his genial fellowship and faithful minis- 
trrtions and successful labors in Racine 
it is my privilege to speak out of my per- 
sonal knowledge, leaving others to- say 


what should be said of his valuable: 


Christian work in California. He was 
the same earnest man in Wisconsin as in 
California—the same devoted minister 
of the gospel, the same sympathetic 
friend, the same vigorous opponent of 
wrong and of shams. It was a time of 
national peril, and none was more loyal 
than he. His army life was cut short by 
sickness, which necessitated his return 
home, but in camp he was the faithful 
chaplain and soldiers’ friend ; at home he 
was the enthusiastic, loyal citizen. At 
the time of his death he was a member 
of the Grand Army of the Republic and 
of the Loyal Legion, who laid the trib- 
ute of a beautiful floral cross upon his 
coffin. No soldier—not even Garfield 
or Grant—ever passed to the life beyond 
along a more terrible pathway of suffer- 
ing than he traveled ; yet, as in health, 


so in sickness, his faith in God was un-. 


faltering ; as in life, so in death, he en- 

dured as seeing him who is invisible. 

“ asked him whence such strength was 
given, 


He looked triumphantly to heaven, 
And answered, ‘Christ is all.’ 


— 
_ 


AN ACCEPTED MISSIONARY. 


ACTION OF THE PRUDENTIAL COMMITTEE 
IN THE CASE OF REV, R. A. HUME, 
FEBRUARY IT, 1887. 


The Committee understands that, un- 
der the action of the Board at its last 
annual meeting, it has no option but to 
decline to send out as a missionary any 
person who has committed himself to the 
acceptance of the hypothesis of a proba- 
tion after death. 

That action was in the following terms: 
“The Board is constrained to look with 
grave apprehension upon certain tenden- 


cies of the doctrine of a probation after 


death, which has been recently broached 
and diligently propagated,that seem divis- 
ive‘and perversive and dangerous to the 
churches at home and abroad. In view 
of those tendencies, they do heartily ap- 
prove of the action of the Prudential 
Committee in carefully guarding the 


Board from any committal to the approv- 


al of that doctrine, and advise a continu- 
ance of that caution in time to come.” 
In the case of Rev. R. A. Hume, em- 
barrassment and consequent delay have 
arisen from doubt as to his exact position 
on the subject. After several interviews 
and much correspondence, it appears that 
Mr. Hume regards the hypothesis in 
question as not forbidden by the Script- 
ures, and that some considerations favor 
it; while on the other hand he affirms 


that he has notin his past utterances 


committed himself, and that he does not 
now commit himself to.the acceptance of 
the hypothesis. It has been a question 
with the Committee how far sympathy 
with this hypothesis, even where it is not 
accepted, would control one’s thought 
and action; but it has not been unmind- 
ful of the fact that Mr. Hume is nota 
new applicant for missionary appoint- 
ment. He has for eleven years rendered 
good service in the mission field, and the 
record ofthat service, as well as his recent 
statements, give reasonable assurance that 
he will work in the future as in the past, 
as-a loyal representative of the American 
Board, and in harmony with the wishes of 
his mission as expressed in their letter of 
October 28, 1886, “that he avoid the 
preaching or teaching of any speculation 
in favor of a future probation.” — 

The Committee therefore assents to the 
return of Mr. Hume to his cherished 
work in the Maratha Mission. 

Rooms of the A. B. C. F. M., Boston, 
February 11, 1887. 


‘Miss Mary Porter, who returned from 
China last spring, is visiting our churches 
in Florida and addressing ladies’ mis- 
sionary societies, heginning with the 
church in Jacksonville. She also attend- 
ed the fourth annual meeting of the Con- 


gregational Association of Florida 


Daytona. 


Mayor Pond of this city has signed 
the new and more strict ordinance against | 
gambling, showing that he is the right 
man for the time. : 


OBITUARY. 


Morris—Died.—In this city, February 18, 
1887, Charles David Morris, aged 69 years. 
Charles David Morris was born in 

London, England, of respectable Jewish 
parents. He was well educated, was 
familiar with Hebrew and Latin, and 
spoke French and Spanish. He left 
England for Sidney, New South Wales, 
about 1838, where he was in business 
some years. Thence he went to China, 
and lived in Hongkong and Whampoa. 
He came to California in 1849, and 
went to the: mines near Downieville, 
Sierra county. His work and exposure 
there laid the foundation for rheyma- 
tism, which afflicted him so many years 
and finally caused his death. He was 
afterwards in business in Downieville, 
where he made a good property. A 
friend informs us that Mr. Morris had | 
fixed his maximum at $40,000. Hemade 
that amount ; but was doing so well he 
kept on, ana within a year was burned 
out, lost all, and came tothis city. In No- 
vember, 1857, he was enfployed by Mr. 

L. P. Fisher, advertising agent, with 

whom he remained, as he was able 

work, until he died. He was, probably, 
more familiar with the newspapers of 
the Pacific Coast, knew more newspaper 
men, made more large estimates for ad- 
vertising, and knew more about the 
comparative value of advertising, than 
any other man onthe Coast. In March, 

1857, he joined the First Congregational 

church, then under the pastoral care of 

Rey. Edward S. Lacy, and no one since 

has had reason to doubt the genuineness 

of his conversion. He was not strongly 
wedded to the Jewisn faith, even before 
he left England; but we do not learn 
that he ever adopted the Christian re- 
ligion until this time. When a colony 
from the First church went off to form 
the Green-street church, Mr. Morris went 
with them. Having done good service 
in that organization for many years, 
about twelve years ago he removed his 
membership to Plymouth church, in 
whose fellowship he remained to the 
end. Mr. Morris was a strictly honest 
man, and truthful. He despised a lie 

Or any meanness or injustice. ‘Though 

a great sufferer, he was never a com- 

plainer. He was a cheerful, genial com- 

panion and friend. He was unselfish 
and generous, giving freely of his limit- 
ed means to help the poor and unfortu- 
nate, to aid the church, and especially 
to support missions at home and abroad. 

He was a good friend to THE PACIFIC. 

He was a very intelligent Bible student, 

and an excellent Sabbath-school worker 

and teacher. He loved young people, 
and they loved him. — It was while visit- 
ing for Sabbath-school scholars that he 
made some of his dearest friends. It 


these, whom he had befriended in other 
days, where he went and lived in his 
feeble old age, and where he died, the 
grateful lady of that home, who loved 
him as an own daughter, being by his 
side. From this home, last Saturday, he 
was buried. Old friends from _ other 
places and associations—Jews, Episco- 
palians—came with those of his own 
church once more to look upon his kind 
face, to sing ‘Rock of Ages” and 
‘Nearer My God to Thee,” and_ fo 
thank God for his faithful life and happy 
release. These lines, by one of them, 
read at the’ services, well express the feel- 
ings of all : 


‘* Thy life of fortitude and faith, 
Old friend, both tried and true, 
Has passed away, 
And through the portals of grim death 
Heaven now opens to thy view.”’ 


Com. 


The Advance of February 1oth con- 
tains an article by Rev. Burke F. Leav- 


power in the Lincoln Park church, Chi- 
cago, of which he is pastor. The fol- 
lowing from this article, touching the 
help given by Brother C. S. Billings in 
this work, will be interesting to those who 
knew him i in his Sunday-school and Mis- 
sion work in Los Angeles: “By a mark- 
ed providence, also, with all these favorable 
conditions, Mr. C. S. Billings, unknown 
to any of us except to the pastor’s assist- 
ant, was detained here on returning from 
the burial of his wife. He was present 


at two or three meetings during the week 


of prayer ; and, preaching the following 
Sabbath evening, the Lord so set his seal 


‘to the service that he was asked to con- 


tinue, and has remained now four weeks. 
He has proved to be a man ‘anointed 
with the Holy Ghost and with power.’ 

His blackboard sermons have interested 
not only the young people, but men far 
on in middle life have been edified and 
have shown the transforming power of 
the Truth. His conduct of the services, 
in such way as to develop the activities 
of the church, has also been most helpful 
and must be permanently of great value.” 


CALIFORNIA BIBLE SOCIETY. 


The thirty-eighth annual meeting of 
the California Bible Society will be held 
on Monday, March 7, 1887, at 224 
Montgomery street, room 3, in the city 
and county of San Francisco, Cal., for 
the election of trustees, and for thetrans- 
action of such other business as may 
come before the meeting. Life mem- 
bers, life directors and annual members 
are requested to be present. Polls. will 
be open from 12 o’clock m. to r 
o’clock P.M. WILLIAM ABBorT, Sec. 
San Francisco, February 23; 1887. 


The sister of the late T. B. Smithies, 
long the editor of the British Workman } 
and other excellent periodicals, has given 
a memorial. temperance life-boat, which 
has lately been launched : at Howth, Ire- 
land, with the name of Tom and Ida 


was in the beautiful home of one of 


itt, concerning a revival of remarkable 


| Book adds that: 


Home Missionary. 
Conducted by J. H. Warren, D. D. 


Office, No. 7 Montgomery Avenue. 


| 


FROM THE FIELD. 


Calls are repeated every week from all 
parts of4he State for copies of the Hand- 
Book of the Congregational churches of 
California. We hope to be able, in due 
time—a short time at that—to respond 
to letters like the following :- 

“Dear Brother:  Inclosed please 
find fifty cents, for which send me some 
Manuals of the California churches. I 
would like to have at least a half-dozen, 
if the amount inclosed will purchase the 
same ; if not, I will send you the bal- 
ance. People are beginning to want to 
know more of Congregationalism as well 


Christianity.” 


We again urge our churches, and es- 
pecially the pastors whose churches have 
not yet sent to the Committee on Publi- 
cation their ten cents per resident mem- 


‘pber, to hasten their remittances, that we 


may meet the demands made upon us 
with promptness and despatch. 

The brother who writes for the Hand- 
“The young man of 
whom I wrote in my application, a 
teacher in the public school, was re- 
ceived into the fellowship of the church 
last Sunday night. Several others are 
to be received on profession of faith, 
and there is an unwonted interest in the 
subject of religion. I intend preaching 
on ‘Congregationalism’ next Sunday 
week. Fraternally yours, W.C.S. 

“P, S.—Pray for us that the hopeful 
indications in our congregation at Etna 
may continue and extend through the 
valley.” | 

From one of the new towns in South- 
ern California the missionary writes: 
“This is the day of beginnings on this 
field, and in some respects the begin- 
nings seem very,small and insignificant; 
but I trust that the future will show that 
we are laying strong and sure founda- 
tions in these new settlements. Where 
I reside we are building a neat and com- 
modious house of worship. This is a 
large undertaking for a few people with 
very limited means. With such a work 
on hand the people cannot do much in 
the way of salary. I can assure you 
that I have not had many idle moments, 
as, in addition to church building and 
regular work, I have had to build my 
house; but we do not grow weary, be- 
cause we believe that the Lord has called — 
us to do this work, and there isa hopeful 
outlook. The E. R. church js holding ser- 
vice and Sabbath-school in their new 
school-house with increased attendance 
and interest. A fine church site has 
been given, and, as soon as prac- 
ticable, a building fund will be raised. 
The friends surprised us at Christ- 
mas-time with a present of a fine 
cow, so that now we make our 
own butter, instead of paying 45 
cents a pound, as formerly, and we 
are certain that it is not oleomargerine. 
The Christian people are very earnest 
and self-sacrificing, and I am looking for 
good spiritual results on this field. The 
church builders also remembered us with 
gifts of money and provisions. These 
gifts, coming from people who are strug- 
gling to provide homes and _ necessaries 
for themselves, are very highly valued by 
us. May the Lord reward them and use 
us in bringing them great spiritual good !” 


— 


The need of some organization to ac- 
quire and holds lots for churches and 
Sunday-schools in our cities and growing 
towns in advance of church organization 
and before such lots become too costly, 
has led tothe formation of the Congreg 
ational Associates of Southern California, 
with headquarters at Los Angeles. It is 
like ‘The Congregational Associates” 
formed at San Francisco, but differs in 
this, that its subscriptions are made in 
shares of fifty dollars each, the whole 
constituting a capital stock, or guaranteed 
fund, which may be drawn upon by assess- 
ments whenever occasion demands ; but 
no assessment is to be more than 1 5 per 
cent. of the stock subscribed, and not 
more than 25 per cent is to be assessed 
in any one year.. It is planned also to 
combine with this work the idea and 
work of a Congregational Club, promoting 
fellowship and stimulating denomination- 
al activities. 


— 


Rev. L.. H. Feary, from Weymouth, 
Mass., has preached since January ist at 
Sierra Madre. The church, which before 
had only one service on the Sabbath, now 
calls for two, and trebles its subscription, 
that it may have the undivided services 
of a pastor. The place is growing, as 
well it may; for no place in Southern 
California is more beautiful for situation 
than this. Congregations are increasing, 
and a new religious interest is awakened 
which, .promises much for the future. 


Rev. Horace Houlding, a graduate of 
Chicago Theological Seminary, ordained 
for the foreign mission work, preaches 
On alternate Sabbaths in the new and 
promising settlements of East Riverside: 
and South Riverside. He connects 
Rincon, an older settlement, with South 
Riverside for work.on the same Sabbath. 
The , projectors. of the South Riverside 
Colony have subscribed $1,000 for the 
erection of a Congregational church, to 
cost $2,000. 


Dwight L. Moody, speaking before 
two thousand people in Chicago on 
New Year’s eve, suddenly broke off 
with: “Will the usher please let in a little 
air? One man has got to sleep; I never 


can talk while a man is asleep.” 
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Wepnespay, Frsruary 23, 1887.| 


THE Pactric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Religious intelligence. 


PACIFIC COAST, 


The Monday Club, at its last meeting, 
had the pleasure, of welcoming to its 
day’s fellowship Mr. D. C. Bell, member 
of Plymouth church, Minneapolis, Minn. 
He brought greetings from the Minneso- 
ta Club. He told us that, in Minneapo- 
lis, a city of 160,000 inhabitants, of 
whom 45,000 are Scandinavians, there 
are twelve Congregational churches. He 
said that, since entering our State, hardly 
an hour had passed without his meeting 
some one from Miurmmnesota. We have 
room for a great many more good Con- 
eregationalists from that good State. Mr. 
C. E. Lee of Binghampton, N. Y., was 
also present, and pleasantly addressed 
the Club. So also did Mr. W. A. Ma- 
honey of Columbus, O., a fellow-traveler 
and member of Dr. Gladden’s church. 
Rev. Dr. Geo. Mooar presented the sub- 
ject for the day, ‘““The Prudential Com- 
mittee and Councils.” The discussion 
was animated; but quite unanimously 
endorsed the paper, which will be printed 
in these columns. 


Rev. Dr. Barrows preached in the First 
church in this city last Sabbath to good 
In the morning his subject 
was “The Divine Summons to Work.” 
Forty rose for prayers at the young peo- 
ple’s meeting in the evening. Thirty 
have already been propounded for church 
membership at the next communion, all 
but three on confession of faith. 


Dr. Beckwith preached for the first 
time in the new audience-room of the 
Third church to large audiences. In 
the evening he commenced an illustrated 
series of sermons on ‘Sights and Scenes 
in the Life of Christ.” The subject for 
the evening was “Bethlehem,” pictorially 
illustrated. A Society of Christian En- 
deavor was organized. The pastor’s Bi- 
ble class numbered forty members. 


Rev. Dr. Holbrook preached in Ply- 
mouth church, 


In Green-street church Rev. N. W. 
Lane preached in the morning to chil- 
dren, as he does once a month. In the 
evening his sermon was to business men. 


There was a Valentine’s day entertain- 
ment at Green-street church in this city. 
It was a great success. | 


At the Mariners’ church a day noon 
prayer-meeting has been undertaken, we 
hope to be well sustained. A good 
Band of Hope meeting was held last 
Sabbath. 


At Lorin the Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety now holds meetings a half-hour be- 
fore the evening service with good re- 
sults. | 

Rev. A. K. Crawford has moved to 
Calaveras county, and located at Mo- 
kelumne Hill. He is a good man, and 
we expect to hear good results from his 
work. 

Rev. C. Anderson, pastor of the Swed- 
ish Congregational church in this city, 
with the aid of two missionaries who are 
here for a few months on their way to 
Alaska, is holding services, not only in 
his own church, but in Oakland, wit 
very good results. 


Rev. C. R. Hill preached to good au- 
diences at Antioch. A banner for the 
Sabbath-school, book-mark for the pulpit 
Bible, and books for the library, were 
among the good gifts for the day. 


The Y. W. C. T. U. of the Mission 
held their fourth social in the chapel of 
Bethany church last week; about fifty pres- 
ent; anexcellent time. The next business 
meeting will be held at the United Pres- 
byterian church on Guerrero street, on 
Monday afternoon, 2 o’clock, February 
28th. There will be a discussion on 


Would We Willingly Use Intoxicants 


in Cooking ?” | 

Rev. W. N. Meserve, the State Evan- 
gelist, is carrying on work in Modesto at 
present. He commenced there last Sun- 
day, and one person rose for prayers. 


Rev. C. F. Clapp of Yankton, Dako- 
ta, has been invited to take charge of the 
new church enterprise in East Oakland, 
and is expected to commence work the 


beginning of March. Mr. Clapp has had 


large evangelistic experience, is a preach- 
er of rare power, has had many calls to 
Eastern churches, and East Oakland is 
to be congratulated if it secures his ser- 


vices, | 


General O. O. Howard spent last Sab- 
bath in San Jose. : 

Miss Carrie W. Hunt of the New West 
Educational Commission is kept hard at 
work in this State. Last Friday she was 
at Antioch’; Sunday afternoon at the 
Market-street church, Oakland ; at night 
in the Golden Gate church in the same 
city. Her efforts will doubtless result in 
great good. 

Last Sabbath ten were received to the 
membership of the church in Clayton on 
confession of faith, all but one from the 
young people, and all the fruits of the 
recent revival. Twenty-three of those 


recently born into the kingdom have 


united with the church. Others propose 
to come forward at the next communion. 


A new town site is being laid out in 
Pomona and the line of the San Bernar- 


‘dino and Los Angeles railroad, about 


three miles northeast of the present 
town. A lot is given for a Congregation- 
al church. Many in that settlement de- 
sire such a church, and an organization 
is expected at no distant day. Rev. 
Charles B. Sumner is spoken of as the 
man for this work. | | 
The church at Halleck on the Mo- 
jave river, which has been for some 
months without a_ minister, now rejoices 
in the services of Brother E. B. Howell, 
from Iowa, who came to this coast to €s- 


cape the rigors of the Eastern winter, 
and is glad to find in that field not only 
a dry, healthful climate, but an opportun- 
ity to do a-good work for the Lord. 
OTHER’ DENOMINATIONS. 
PRESBYTERIAN.—Rev. P. L. Carden 
of Dixon has accepted a call to Red 
Bluff. Rev. Mr, Annand, a mission- 
ary returning from Nova Scotia to the 
New Hebrides, recently occupied the 
pulpit of the Westminster church in this 
city. Rev. Mr. Eastman of. the Lar- 
kin-street church has been preaching a 
series of sermons on the Ten Command- 
ments. 


METHOpDIsTt.—The Tulare church edi- 
fice is being enlarged.——The Simpson 
Memorial church gave a Martha Wash- 
ington festival and oyster supper last 
night. A revival in the Central church, 
this city, is reported. Rev. Ross Tay- 


lor is assisting Rev. Dr. Heacock in spe- 


cial meetings in Stockton. 


METHODIST SOUTH.—The meeting at 
Healdsburg increases in _ interest. 
Drs. Anderson and Simmons are giving 
lectures for the benefit of the Butte City 
church. 


EPpiscopaAL.—Rev. B.~W. R. Taylor 
takes cyarge of the Episcopal work in 
Riverside.—Rev. C. S. Linsley goes from 
Wilmington to San Pedro. 


THE WORK IN ALTURAS. 


Four persons have been added to the 
church in Alturas on profession of their 
faith. This is one, but far from being 
the only one, of the blessings received by 
that church through the evangelistic la- 
bors of Brother Meserve, A private let- 
ter from Brother Griffiths indicates a re- 
vival in various directions, more or less 
traceable to the quickening gained at the 
evangalistic services. He says that 
Brother Meserve’s visit, though less fruit- 
ful than was hoped, perhaps, in acces- 


sions to the church, has exerted a very 


helpful influence, both in and out of the 
church. Probably the harvest would 
have been larger but for the base and 


lated, but, when discovered, was so 
triumphantly squelched. Three hundred 
dollars has been raised for putting a side- 
walk in front of the church and connect- 
ing the church with the center of the 
town. ‘The Ladies’ Aid Society has tak- 
en in hand the work of carpeting the 
platform and aisles of the church, stain- 
ing the windows, and rendering more 
commodious the sittings. Social gath- 
erings are provided for which are well 
attended, and are doing good. The 
work among the Indians moves on well. 
It is coming into great favor among them. 
They have dedicated to its purposes the 
building which they had erected for a 
dance-house, banishing the dance, we 
hope, forever. ‘Three of their own num- 
ber, one of them their ‘‘medicine man” 
and sub-chief, rejoicing in the poetical 
title of Big-mouth Charley, have been 
chosen ‘Trustees, whose duty it is to keep 
the room clean, provide fuel, invite pu- 
pils, and hear all complaints. About 
thirty-five pupils are enrolled, and the 
average attendance is about seventeen. 
But this really gives but a partial idea of 
the scope of the work. Many who will 
not undertake to study come in to join 
in the closing exercises, and to listen 
when the gospel is preached. Even the 
Indians living at South Fork and Hot 
Spring, twenty and sixteen miles distant, 
feel identified with the school, and come 
in at times to visit it. Three of the pu- 
pils give evidence of conversion, and 
many others seem heartily to accept what 
is told them of Christ, though their ap- 
prehension of the truth is, as yet, very 
imperfect. It is often said that the Chi- 
nese, once welcomed as guests, soon 
crowd their hosts to the wall, or even 
out at the door. ‘This mission has prov- 
ed a marked exception to that rule. 
Started for the sake of the Chinese, un- 
der the auspices of the California Chi- 
nese Mission, the Indians were invited in 
to share its benefits. Their share is now 
the whole. But we can rejoice in this, 


since thereby souls are saved. 


NOTICE TO THE CHURCHES. 


Permit the Committee on the Publi- 
cation Fund of the General Association 
to make another appeal to the churches 
to send in their assessments as soon as 
possible. The publication of a new edi- 
tion of the “‘Handbook of the Congre- 
gational Churches of California” was ur- 
gently demanded last year. On account 
of a lack of funds it could not be pub- 
lished. This Handbook is a manual of 
Congregational principles of organiza- 
tion, usages and rulés of order. It con- 
tains model declarations of faith, confes- 
sions, covenants, business forms—in fact, 
just what every church must know before 
it can be properly organized and its af- 
fairs efficiently conducted. All our 
church members ought to be familiar 
with it. It is an absolute necessity 
where new churches are forming. The 
general missionary of Southern Califor- 
nia writes: ‘“‘I want the new edition of 
the Handbook without delay. — I need, 
and our churches need, many of them. 
I have nota copy. I can get one only 


promptly do its part, this need will soon 
be supplied. Since February 8th the 
following churches have paid their assess- 
ments: Suisun, $3.00 ; Sonoma, $4.00 ; 
Green Valley, $3.10; Rocklin, $1.60 ; 
Second church, Oakland, $7.50 ; Cop- 
peropolis, $.40; Gilroy, $2.80; Tipton, 
$.80 ; Vacaville, $3.40; Tulare, $4.00; 
Woodland, $3.10; New York, . $1.30 ; 
Geyserville, $1.00; -First church, San 
Bernardino, $8.00. 

‘Ivan M. Marty, Treas. 


| Petaluma, Cal. 


cruel slander which was secretly circu-, 


| worker, - an_ earnest 


by borrowing.” If every church will 


he has opportunity. 


RESIGNATION OF REY. C. A. SAVAGE. 


ACTION OF THE COUNCIL. 


An ecclesiastical Council called by the. 
First Congregational church of Berkeley, 
and Rev. Charles A. Savage who has 
lately resigned his successful pastorate 
of five years, convened in the parlor of 
the Baldwin Hotel, San Francisco, on 
Monday, February 14, 1887. Rev. I. 
E. Dwinell, D.D., was chosen Moderator, 
and Rev. H. E. Jewett, Scribe; Professor 
M. Kellogg, in behalf of the Committee 
of the church and society, presented cop- 


jes of the resignation of the pastor, its 


acceptance by the Church and Society, 
and other communications between the 
parties. The Council voted that the ac- 
tion taken be regarded regular, and that 
the pastoral relation be recognized as 
formally dissolved according to Congre- 
gational usage. A Committee, consist- 
ing of the Moderator, the Scribe, and 
Rev. W. C. Pond, was appointed to 
draw up the result of the Council. At 
an adjourned session of the Council 
held on the 21st of February, the Com- 
mittee reported and the Council unani- 
mously adopted the following : 


RESULT OF COUNCIL. 


The Council does not feel itself called 
on to consider the question of the neces- 
sity of fitness of sundering the pastoral 
tie. This has been all harmoniously 
and tenderly arranged by the parties 
themselves. Ours is the less responsible 
office of recognizing the sad fact, cer- 
tifying to the regularity of the proceed- 
ings, and commending the parties to the 
confidence and love of the churches. In 
doing this formal service, we have been 
touched by the disclosure of the warm 
and deep feeling which filled the heart of 
the pastor at the thought of the separation, . 
and by the cordial refiection of this in- 
terest on the part of the church and peo- 
ple. Rarely have more peaceful and 
pleasant ties been broken. All personal 
considerations, however, have been 
merged in the deeper love of the cause, 
and the separation takes place that 
Christ’s work may go on without hin- 
drance. In recognizing the sublimity of 
the sacrifice, and declaring the pastoral 
relation of Rev. C. A. Savage to the 
Berkeley church formally dissolved 
according to Congregational usage, 
we desire to bear testimony’ to 
the eminently unsullied and _ bright 
Christian character of the retiring pastor, 
his love of the evangelical faith and abil- 
ity to proclaim it, his high culture and 
scholarship, his well-balanced and round- 
about sense and practical judgment, his 
gift for organization and development of 
church power, his catholicity and uniform 
gentleness and urbanity. We commend 
him most heartily and unhesitatingly to 
the confidence of the churches. We 
greatly lament the necessity that removes 
a brother with whom we have had such 
cordial and happy fellowship from our 
circle, and shall follow him with our 
prayers that he may soon be ina position 
in which so many valuable gifts may be 
employed in the service of the Master. 
With the Berkeley church, also, we deep- 
ly sympathize. During many weary 
months they waited and prayed and held 
on to their pastor, and it was only as 
they were led to suppose that the cause 
suffered that they brought themselves to 
consent to a separation. Our most earn- 
est prayer is that they may be able soon 
to secure another pastor, equally good, 
equally wise and equally efficient in all 
departments of service. SCRIBE. 


RESOLUTIONS PASSED BY THE FIRST CON- 
GREGATIONAL CHURCH OF BERKE- 
LEY, CAL., FEBRUARY 

16, 1887. 

Wuereas, The action of this church | 
and Society in accepting the resignation 
of the Rev. Charles A. Savage has been 
approved by a mutual council, held the 
present week, and the pastoral relation 
between Mr. Savage and this church is 
recognized as no longer existing; there- 
fore, it is, in our regular church meeting, 
hereby 

Resolved, That we have found in Mr. 
Savage a thoroughly sincere Christian 
and _ acceptable 
preacher, a faithful and beloved pastor. 

Resolved, That the church owes much 
to his conscientious efforts for its in- 
crease in numbers, for its growth in va- 
ried activities, and for its establishmen 
in a new church home. 

Resolved, That we sympathize most 


| deeply with Mr. Savage in the affliction 


which has interrupted this pastorate, and 
that we will pray and hope for his restor- 
ation to full health and his abundant 
success in future fields of labor. 

Resolved, That a copy of these reso- 
lutions be transmitted to Mr. Savage 
and furnished to the press for publication. 

At least 10,000 children under fifteen 
years of age and of both sexes are em- 
ployed in the city of Chicago at manual 
labor in factory, mill and workshop. 
Many of these are engaged in brutalizing 
occupations about slaughter and packing 
houses; others in such unhealthy pursuits 
as cigar-making,typemaking,rubber-goods 
work, etc.; still others in business danger- 
ous to life and limb; and over one-third of 
the whole number are employed together, 
boys and girls indiscriminately. 


Monrovia, in Los Angeles county, is a 


{town of wonderful growth. The first 


foundations were laid last June. Now 
it is a large village with a grand hotel, 
several stores, many houses, a public hall, 
and two churches. Rev. D. H. Colcord 
from New Hampshire, a Congregational 


| minister, does volunteer service in this 


place and in Duarte, two miles distant, 


| O. Larkin. He was a medium-sized, quiek- 


‘‘ THE FIRST STEAMSHIP.” 


(Concluded from second page.) 


was believed, from the best reckoning that 
could be kept, that we were nearly as far 
north as the port of Monterey, where we 
were tostop; but the strength of the south- 
ward current might have been such that we 
were far short of it. It was well known, at 
the same time, that there were no ports 
south of Monterey where the steamship 
could land. Wednesday night passed and 
Thursday morning came, and still no change. 
The fog was dense as ever. Then came the 
determination t6 put out the fires, put the 
ship under sail, and wait for the fog to 
clear. Thereupon the wheels stopped, the 
sails were spread, and the steamship barely 
held her head to the wind as she rose and 
fell on the long sweil of the ocean. Mean- 
while, everything on board that could be 
made into fuel was taken for that purpose. 
Every spare spar, or piece of wood, or plank, » 
was brought; even the doors of staterooms 
were taken off, and passengers helped with 
saws and axes to make up the largest possi- 
ble quantity of fuel. This was to be held in 
readiness, so that on the first lifting of the 
fog and the appearance of land there could 
be steam made with which to reach anchor- 
age somewhere. Meanwhile, a constant 
lookout was kept landward all day on Thurs- 
day; but nothing could be seen. Anxiety 
grew to a painful degree as the night shut 
down upon us. It was a night of restless- 
ness and apprehension. But it had an end 
at last, as all things bave, and Friday morn- 
ing came, but showed no change in the situ- 
ation. The fog was as, dense, and shut us_ 
in as hopelessly as ever. We washed in our 
scant allowance of water. We breakfasted 
on cornmeal bread and salt provision, with 
poor coffee, and went on deck as usual. It 
was about 9 o’clock, and it was remarked, at 
“that time, that it was lighter than common. 
The fog seemed to be thinner. Everybody 
observed it. We had aboard one or two gen- 
tlemen who had sailed here befcre, and knew 
something of the coast, and could recognize 
the headlands if the fog should lift. These 
gentlemen climbed into the rigging to see if 
they could make out anything. There they 
remained for some time, still unable to dis- 
cern anything, though, by turns, the fog 
grew thinner and the day lighter. | 
LAND! LAND! 


Bye-and-bye, as a fresh breeze swept past 
us, for a moment parting the veil a little — 
*‘Land!” shouted one of the men on the look- 
out. Pretty soon, when the breeze freshen- 
ed again and pressed the mass of fog away 
still more, several made out the outline of 
hills and mountains. Great was the relief 
and excitement now throughout the ship. 
But where we were remained yet to be as- 
certained. The men on the lookout kept 
their places; and, as the fog lifted still more, 
one of them called out, ‘‘Point Pinos!” That 
news was the best of all. It meant that we 
were just off the entrance of Monterey har- | 
bor. Congratulations and good cheer were 
now the order of the day. The fires were 
kindled below, the extemporized fuel stood 
us in good stead, steam was up quickly, and 
the California made her way at a dignified 
rate of speed into Monterey bay. Rounding 
a point of land, we came in sight of the fort. 
There, in the far distance, waved the flag of 
our country. The clear morning sun shone 
on it, and, as we saw it through the thin- 
ning mists, it flashed like a meteor. Never 
had that flag looked so beautiful before, and 
tears Were in many eyes as they beheld it. 
Not long was it before we were discovered 
from the fort, when those great guns, one 
after the other, spoke us # welcome. The 
scene of that morning’s excitement will never 
be forgotten by those who shared it. I have 
sailed into that harbor on that same course 
many times since, but never without having 
the memory of the morning of that 23d of 
February, 1849, came back with the. vivid- 
ness almost of a present reality. Nor can I 
write of it now, after the lapse of thirty- 
eight years, without something of the excite- 
ment of that morning. The firing of those 
guns aroused the people of Monterey. Very 
soon boats were seen putting off to board us. 
As the foremost one approached within hail-. 
ing distance, the question shouted over the 
water from our ship was, ‘‘Are the gold 
stories true?” and the answer came back, 
‘*Yes.” ‘* Do the mines hold out?’ ‘‘Yes.” 
That was enough. Everybody was happy 
now, and attention-was given each to his 
own preparation to land. The first man to 
spring up the steamship’s steps was Thomas 


moving man, answering well to the descrip- 
tions we had read of him. His dress looked 
quaint and old-fashioned enough to us, and 
reminded us how far he had been living from 
accéss to fashionable clothing supplies. 
Quickly following him upon the deck was 
Captain H. W. Halleck of the army, whose 
style of dress told the same story as that of 
Mr. Larkin. Then came many others, min- 
gling with our passengers and answering 
their thousand and one questions. All in 
all, this made a scene of rare confusion, hub- 
bub and excitement. Little by little it sub- 
sided, as boat-load after boat-load was rowed 
ashore, and those who were to land at Mon- 
terey got their baggage off and left the ship. 
But, in order to complete her voyage to San 
Francisco, the steamship must obtain fuel. 
This it was not easy to get. Nearly all the 
men of the town of Monterey were hundreds 
of miles away in the mines. It took some 
time to rally a sufficient force of native Cali- 
fornians and Indians to go into the woods, 
and chop down the trees and cut and split 
them in the requisite way; and, then, it was 
a more difficult thing still to get the wood 
hauled. The heavy rains of the winter had 
made the ground thoroughly wet and soft. 
The carts were of the old California sort— 
two small wheels sawed from a log, with an 
axle supporting a clumsy framework, drawn 
by oxen yoked by their heads. The move- 
ments of such teams were slow, and the 
loads they could draw over such ground were 
small, so that it took from Friday till the 
following Monday afternoon to get wood 
enough aboard the steamship to make it safe 
to start for San Francisco. But the work 
was accomplished, and the ship sailed on the 
last stage of her voyage. In due time entering 
Golden Gate and rounding North Point, she 
met a rousing welcome from San Francisco. 
The citizens hailed her appearance with cheers 
and every demonstration of joy, and her pas- 
sengers were soon ashore, quickly mingling 
in the novel and exciting scenes that distin- 
guished San Francisco in 1849. But inter- 
est in the voyage did not cease when it was 
over. The anniversary of its ending was 
commemorated for years by a dinner in San 
Francisco, to which such surviving passen- 
gers as were known were invited. lf such 
a dinner should be spread this year, the 
thirty-eighth after our arrival, the guests 
would be found to be very few. | 
DISCUSSION OF THE TRANS-CONTINENTAL RAIL- 
ROAD QUESTION. 
When, now, I look at a recent map of my 
country, and see how many lines of railroad 
have been built and are operating across the 
continent, I am reminded of numerous con- 
versations and discussions during our voy- 
age upon the quéstion whether it would 


naene and the Sierras. There were: 
among the passengers experienced engineers, 
both civil and military; there. were, me 
men practically acquainted with railroad 


| 


deliberate and compare views upon the ques- 
tion. The days were long and quiet, and 


evenings in the tropics can be. The deck 


' was the pla.e of gathering; and here groups 


of these men argued the trans-continental 
railroad question day after day. They 
brought to bear upon it the best light of the 
time upon the science of engineerihg. There 
were different views, of course, but the gen- 


be built and operated across the Rocky and 
the Sierra Nevada mountains. The engineer- 
ing difficulties in the way seemed to be too 

t to be overcome. But it was agreed on 
all hands that there might be a stage-line 
across the continent, and that we might live 
to see it. 

P. S8.—Among the passengers whom I re- 
member best were Captain Cleveland Forbes, 
who was commander. of the ship, but, in 
consequence of ill-health, became a passen- 
ger at Callao, and so continued to the end 
of the voyage. General Adair and wife and 
six children, aH the way in age from infancy 
to later youth, were remarked by all asa 
beautiful example of refined, affectionate 
and mutually helpful family life. They were 
on their way to Astoria, Or., where General 
Adair had an appointment in the customs: 
service. S. H. Branch was understood to 
be a correspondent of the New York Herald, 
and it makes one laugh to remember the 
practical jokes that were played on him, and 
the funny reports that he was betrayed into 
writing home to his paper. General Smith 
and wife were good travelers and very pleas- 
ant people. The General himself was a re- 
fined and dignified. gentleman, and was 
somewhat distinguished for using no intoxi- 
cating drinks, not even wine. Lieutenant 
Alfred Gibbs, who was on his staff, used to 


General’s portion and his own besides. I 
am afraid this duty was too much for him. 
Mr. Gibbs was a generous-hearted, jovial 
young officer. He andI were freshmen to- 


close of that year he went to West Point, 
after which we had not met till this voyage 
brought us together. He died before the 
country’s great call for her educated mili- 
tary men. R. W. Heath came as Quarter- 
master’s clerk under Captain Elliott, who 
died on the Isthmus. From the time of the 
Captain’s death young Heath managed the 
difficult and trying business of transporta- 
tion, etc., successfully alone. Rodman M. 
Price was along, who afterward became a 
member of the Constitutional Convention, 
in 1849, and was subsequently Governor of 
the State of New Jersey. John McDougall 
I remember well, and Mrs. McDougall. 
‘The Captain’’—for this was the title he 
was known by—had been in the Mexican 
war, and was now on his way to seek his 
fortune in the country he had fought for. 
He was a good deal of a politician, and be- 
came a member of the Constitutional Con- 
vention, and at the first election under it 
was elected Lieutenant-Governor. When, 
not very long afterward, P. H. Burnett, who 
was elected Governor, resigned ‘his office, 
McDougall became -Governor for the re- 
mainder of the term, The last time I saw 


We stood together for a moment by the side 
of the lifeless body of the murdered Senator, 
and I well remember how the Governor was 
overcome with emotion. Iam pleased to 
see that, among the changes of time, one of 
Governor McDougall’s sons has come to 
California, a Congregational minister. 
Speaking of the above-mentioned recalls the 
names of Alfred Robinson, coming out as 
agent of the P. M.S. 8. Company, author 
of a very good book on California, where he 
had previously married and lived; also 
‘*Baron”: Steinburger, as he was called, a 
cattle king of that day, a man of huge pro-. 
portions, and who, however short the gen- 
eral supplies, managed to fare sumptuously 
every day; and H. F. Williams, well known 
in later years as one of San Francisco’s 


and his wife, delightful young people, com- 
ing to the new country with unusually 
bright prospects of success. Frank Ward 
‘was a banker, connected with a New York 
firm in business. But sickness came, Mrs.’ | 
Ward died, misfortune followed, and. the. 
bright hopes that seemed so sure on our 
voyage were not realized. 


Cuticura 
‘ Cure 
or every form of. 
and Blood 
ay =Disease— 


PIMPLES to SCROFULA 


GEIN TORTURES OF A LIFETIME INSTANTLY 
“™ relieved by a warm bath with.CUTICURA SOAP, 
a real Skin Beautifier, anda single application of 
CUTICURA, the yreat Skin Cure. 

This repeated daily, with two or three doses of 
CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the New Blood Purifier, to 
keep the blood cool, the perspiration pure and unir- 
ritatating, the bowels open, the liver and kidneys 
active, will speedily cure. 

Eczema, tetter, ringworm, psoriasis, lichen, pruri- 
tus, scall head, dandruff, and every species of tort 
uring, disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimply diseas- 
es of the skin and scalp, with loss of hair, when phy- 
sicians and all known remedies fail. . 

Sold everywhere. Price CUTICURA, 50c,; SOAP‘ 
25e.; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the POTTER 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL CO., Boston Mass. 

Send for ‘-How to Cure Skin Diseases,’’ 


ay | ee biackheads, chapped and oily skin pre- 
vented by CUTIGURA MEDICATED SOAP. 


D ruggist and Fharmacist, 


859 MARKET ST., 


BETWEEN FOURTH AND FIFTH STREETS 
San Francisco, 


Manufacturer of the Hospital Bed Pan. - De- 
for the Alpha Syringe (giving continuous 
ow), the Oistern Douche, fonntain and bulb 
syringes of various kinds, Oatarrh Douches, 
Throat Atomizers, hot water and ice bags, in- 
valids’ cushions, feeding cups, an tic and 
other bandages, absorbent cotton, and similar 
appliances for use in sickness. : ite 


A. T. RUTHRAUFF, 
Mission Street, 

GILDER AND MANUFACTURER. OF. 
Picture Mats, Passe Partouts, Window Shades, 


Cornices, etc., and Frames‘ of ev descrip- 
tion. Old mirroror picture 
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BOOKS. 


| LAMPS 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of pur- 
ity, strength and wholesemeness. More eco- 
nomical than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be 
sold in competition with the multitude of low- 
test, short-weight, alum or phosphate powders. 
SoLD ONLY IN OANS. ROYAL BAKING POW- 
DER OO., 160 Wall Street, New York. 
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THE MECHANICAL PEN OF THE AGE. 


A MACHINE WHICH RECOBDS ITS OWN AOHIEVE- 
MENTS. 

Ministers, professional, literary and business 
men, who know its value from experience, 
freely state that they would not willingly be 
deprived of its services. 

sides enabling one to write two or three 
times as fast as with the pen, more legible and 
without fatigue, it gives relief from all physi- 
cal troubles engendered by the latter, saves the 
eyes and quickens the brain. 

Its manipulation aids the process of compo- 
sition by recording thought the more rapidly. 

It can write several copies at once; and per- 
fect press copies of its work can be made. 


rinciples upon which alone a successful writ- 
ing machine can be built, and, enjoying the ex- 
perience gained by being first on the market, 


chines being but attempts to share success and 
profit by its popularity. 

Buy a Remington and Secure Highest Per- 
fection. 

Call and examine late improvements, or let 
us mail you descriptive Catalogues. 


G. G. WICKSON & CO., 
88 OALIFORNIAST., 


Cal. State Fair, 


World to 
produce its Equal ! 


LE RO! DES SAVONS. 


KING 


A Present in Every Box. — 


FINE ART GIFT BOOKS, 
OELLANEOUS AND 3 
STANDARD BOOKS, | 
43 BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


JUVENILE BOOKS, 


BOOKS FOR REFERENOE, 


BOOKS FOR PLEASURE, 
BOOKS FOR TEAOGHERS, 
BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 


ISTATIONERY 


BLANK BOOKS, 
7 COMMERCIAL PAPERS, 
LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, 
| PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 


Marcus Wood & Co.’s Celebrated Royal 
Irish Linen Papers Constantly 


Specleliy made of .Wedding .and Visiting 
Oards, and the Artistic Designing, 
and Illuminating of Monograms, Orests 


Arms. 
Birthday Oards always in stock. 


BEACH, . 
(107 Montgomery Street, 


MYERS. CO. 


woop. RANGES. 


wy 


Standard Type - Writer, 


The Remington embodies the fundamental 


it to-day includes all the latest improvements | 
known to Writing Machines, all other ma-— 


San Francisco. | 


883 Market ‘Street, Opp. Baldwin Hotel. 


construction. There was time enough to 


757 Market St, 


PICTURE 
possiiuc, to build railroad over the Rocky | Samples of Twenty-five Varieties Free on Application to 
GEO. C. McCONNELL, 
Francisco. 
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Tar Pactric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, Fepruary 23, 1887. 


Children’s Corner. 


MY PONY. 


Did you ever see in your life such a fine 
Old fellow as this jolly pony of mine? 
(Get up, Master Neddy, ho! ho!) 
Now see how he dances and prances away 
As hard as he can, till I’m ready to say, 
‘‘Whoa, whoa, Master Neddy! whoa! 
whoa!” 


He’ll trot or he'll canter, or gallop or pace, 
He’ll walk if I tell him, or dash in a race, 
And beat everything on the way. 
And then he will stand, if I want him to 
wait, 
Without being tied, at the door or the gate, 
As quiet, the whole of the day. 


He never gives trouble, nor wants any care; 

No one ever feeds him or curries his Lair, 
Or makes him a bed when ’tis night. 

He never is skittish, nor balky, nor kicks, 

Nor has a bad temper, nor aay sly tricks, 
But acts as a gentleman t. 


There’s only one thing I can tell you beside: 
He’s never a pony except when I ride, 

But stands, till I want him again, 
Without ever moving, all day, on the floor 
Right there in the corner behind the hall 

door-- 

And-then he is Grandpa’s cane. 

—Sidney Dayre. 


CAPITAL ‘‘I.” 


“T don’t like beefsteak for breakfast. 
I’m tired of beefsteak. I think we have 
it all the time. I wish there was mutton 
chops or omelet. And I don’t like oat- 
meal, either. I’d rather have buckwheat 
cakes any time. 

So Hugh would grumble. 
mother would say : 

‘“‘ The rest of us like beefsteak better 
than anything else for breakfast, dear. 
And this is Monday morning, so Jane 
has no time for buckwheat cakes,” 


“T’m sure she could find time for 
that. She knows I like them. She 
could do the washing a little later, I’m 
sure.”* 

At school : 

“J don’t want to play prisoner’s base. 
I like to play ball better.” And when 
playing ball: ‘“‘I don’t want to be right 
field. I want to be pitcher. If I can’t 
be pitcher I won’t be anything.” 

Selfish at home and abroad, in work, 
study or play, Hugh seemed never to 
think of any one bui himself as having a 
wish or a liking. Or if the thought ever 
came to him, it was not accompanied 
with any idea of paying respect to such 
wishes or likings. The best seat near 
the evening lamp, the best or easiest po- 
sition in any pursuit, the largest share of 
anything to be divided—all were un- 
blushingly claimed by him. 

“T’m going to have this desk,” he 
said on the morning of the opening of 
school. ‘‘I like it best because there’s a 
good light on it.” 

“T don’t see that that is any reason 
why you should have it,” said Will Sedly. 
“T like this myself, or any of us would 
like it.” 

“T spoke for it first,” said Elugh, “and 
I’m going to have it.” 

laughed another boy. 
“That seems to be a well-beloved word 
with you, Hugh. We hear it oftener 
than any other from you.” 

‘‘Tt’s the most precious sound in the 
world to him,” said Will. “Spelt with 
the biggest possible ‘I.’ Here, Capital 
‘J,’ you can’t have that desk. Some one 
else is going to have a choice—some one 
with a little 4.’ ” 

It was not a pleasant name, was it? 
The boys kept it up on him unmerciful- 
ly, and his brothers and sisters got hold 
of it, so that its sound became hateful to 
him. It set him thinking, too. The at- 
tention of all the boys being so fully 
called to his ugly fault, they were always 


Then his 


ers stacked their skates and engaged in 


boy except Sam had just started with a 


was the son of a widow, and worked 
hard, Hugh knew, nearly every hour out 
of school. 
him, and his face beamed as he rose 


a little wrong with my skate. 


a hide-and-seek race around the building 
until all should have gathered. Then, 
with laughter and whoops and shouts 
which made the echoes ring, with eyes 
bright as the diamond-crusted snow, with 
every vein tingling in the frosty invigor- 
ating air, the merry crowd took its way 
far beyond the limits of the town. 

Hugh was a little more silent than his 
wont. He was trying to decipher out in 
his own mind that idea of being partner | 
in all created things through rejoicing in 
the well-being of others, instead of his 
own. As far as this streaming silvery light 
which beamed down upon them, as far 
as those quiet stars could shine, that 
ownership with Christ must extend. The 
thought was vague and many to him, 
but he liked it. 

‘“‘Now, then,” as the wide fields were 


reached, “every boy on runners and 
away! ‘The best man reaches the hill 
first.” | 


Straps were auickly adjusted, and one 
after another they darted off. 

Hugh was usually one of the first to 
strike out, always with an : 

‘“T’ll be there first. I can beat any 
one of you.” 

But as he bent over his skates a puz- 
zled expression came on his face. 

“T was perfectly sure these were all 
right,” he said to himself, “and now 
look at this strap—almost worn in two. 
It won’t last five minutes.” 

With a sudden thought he turned over 
the skate to where his initials should be. 
The skates had all been made by one 
man and were very much alike, with the 
initials of each boy painted under the 
end. He had felt sure he was getting 
his own when the party had left the 
schoolhouse, but now he saw the initials 
6S. B. 

They stood for little Sam Brand, the 
smallest boy in the party. And as he 
quickly looked up he saw that the last 


“whoop—ho, ho!” after the others. Sam 


A frolic was a rare thing with 


from fastening his skates. 

‘‘Ready?” he asked, with a kindly 
desire not to leave Hugh alone. 

It was on the end of Hugh’s tongue to 
say, ‘“You’ve got my skate; yours is 
broken.” But a sudden thought checked 
him. Perhaps the first unselfish impulse 
of his life came in the desire not to bring 
a cloud over little Sam Brand’s joyous- 
ness. | 

‘Hurry on,” he said. ‘Something is 
Don’t 
wait.” | 

Sam glided away, adding his whoop to 
those which now sounded faintly from 
the far distance. When he came up 
with the others, one or two inquired 
where Hugh was. 

‘‘Some trouble with his skate,” 
Sam. ‘‘ He'll soon be along.” 

‘‘Oh, he needn’t hurry. We can spare 
him as long as he wants.” 

Hugh thought it all out to himself in 
his homeward walk, a far quieter one: 
than his outcoming ; and before he ar- 
rived there he had made up his mind 
not to mar the full purity of his first act 
of self-denial by ever telling of it. Any 
boy with active limbs and love of fun 
can realize what genuine self-denial it 
was. 

But on the playground next morning 
little Sam ran to him with a look * con- 
cern. 

“ Look a-here,” he said, ‘‘I’m ever so 
sorry, but it was not my fault; it was my 
skate you had that was out of a and 
I had yours,” 


said 


WONDERS OF THE SEA. 


The sea occupies three-fifths of the 
earth’s surface. At the depth of about 
3,500 feet, waves are not felt. The tem- 
perature is the same, varying only a trifle 
from the ice at the poles to the burning 
sun of the equator. A mile down, the 
water has a pressure of over a ton to the 
square inch: If a box six feet deep were 
filled with sea water and allowed to evap- 
orate under the*sun, there would be two 
inches of salt left on the. bottom. Tak- 
ing the average depth of the ocean to be 
three miles, there would be'a layer of 
pure salt 230 feet thick on the bed of 
the Atlantic. The water is colder at the 
bottom than at the surface. In the many 
bays on the coast of Norway, the water 
often freezes at the bottom before it 
does above. 

Waves are very deceptive. To look 
at them in a storm, one would think the 
water traveled. The water stays in the 
same place, but the motion goes on. 
Sometimes in storms, these waves are 
forty feet high, and travel fifty miles an 
hour—more than twice as fast as the 
swiftest steamer. The distance from val- 
ley to valley is generally fifteen times the 
height, hence a wave five feet high will 
extend over seventy-five feet of water. 
The force of the »sea dashing on Bell 
Rock is said to be seventeen tons for 
each square yard. Evaporation is a won- 
derful power in drawing the water from 
the sea. Every yeara layer of the en- 
tire sea fourteen feet is taken up into the 
clouds. The winds bear their burden 
into the land, and the water comes down 
in rain upon the fields, to flow back at 
last through rivers. The depth of the 
sea presents an interesting problem. If 
the Atlantic was lowered 6,564 feet, the 
distance from shore to shore would be 
half as great, 1,500 miles. If lowered 
a little more than three miles, say 19,680 
feet, there would be a road of dry land 
from Newfoundland to Ireland. This is 
the plane on which the great Atlantic ca- 
bles were laid. The Mediterranean is 
comparatively shallow. A drying up of 
660 feet would leave three different seas, 
and Africa would be joined with Italy. 
The British Channel is more like a pond, 
which accounts for its choppy waves. 

It has been found difficult to get cor- 
rect soundings of the Atlantic. A mid- 
shipman of thenavy overcame the diffi- 
culty, and shot weighing thirty pounds 
carries down the sinker. A hole is bored 
through the sinker, through which a rod 
of iron is passed, moving easily back and 
forth. In the end of the bar is a cup 
dug out, and the inside coated with lard. 
The bar is made fast to the line, and a 
sling holds the shot on. When the bar, 
which extends below the ball, touches 
the earth, the sling unhooks and the shot 
slide off. The lard in the end of the bar 
holds some of the sand, or whatever may 
be on the bottom, and a drop shuts over 
the cup to keep the water from washing 
the sand out. When the ground is reach- 
ed, a shock is felt as if an electric cur- 


rent had passed through the line. —Elec- 


trical Review. 


THE ROMANCE OF A BANK NOTE. 


In the year 1740 one of the directors 
of the Bank of England, a man of un- 
impeachable honor, lost a bank note for 


thirty thousand pounds under peculiar 
circumstances. It seems he had bought 


an estate for that sum of money, and for 
the sake of convenience obtained a note 
for that amount. As he was about to 
put it under lock and key, after he reach- 
ed home, he was called out of the room, 
whereupon, as he thought, he placed it 
upon the mantel-piece. Upon returning 
a few minutes later, the note had disap- 


LEARNING TO BE A MAN. 


Boys, look out ! 
I heard of four boys who were off in a 
secluded part of the town, smoking ci- 
gars and drinking beer ! boys whose par- 
ents had not an idea what they were doing. 
These boys had the best of training from 
Christian parents, and were members of 
the Sunday-school. I would not have 
believed it if I had not had the informa- 
tion from the best authority. When 
they were asked what they were doing, 
and remonstrated with for such conduct, 
they said they were “learning to be 
men !” 

Oh, what a mistaken idea! Not a 
man who is addicted to these habits but 
will tell you, if he speaks what he knows, 
that such habits are a hindrance instead 
of a help to manhood. ° 

It seems a strange coincidence, tKat 
while I was pondering over this sorrow- 
ful tale I had heard, a letter came to me 
from a young man away out on the west- 
ern frontier ; and this is what he wrote: 
“T feel that some of the best years of my 
life have been in a measure wasted. I 
thought when a boy that being a man 
was to learn to smoke and drink, and, 
unknown to my parents, I acquired these 
habits, which soon took a strong hold 
upon me. Tell your boys that smoking 
and drinking never made a man, but 
have made many fools of them.” | 

Don’t touch a drop of liquor, boys. 
If you only knew the misery that comes 
from intemperance! How many men 
have been wrecked by it! How many 
hearts have heen broken because the 
loved ones were slaves to the accursed 
cup! It is the first step that tells; re- 
member that. Don’t do things that you 
would be ashamed to have your mother 
know. 

Ah, my boy, you will find that your 
mother is your truest, best friend. As 
the years go on, you will find this asser- 
tion to be a true one. A boy’s mother 
ought to be his counselor and his. confi- 
dant and his judge in matters that he is 
incompetent to decide for himself. 

Don’t do anything in an underhanded 
manner. It will teach you to be unre- 
liable and dishonorable. Cultivate those 
traits of character that enable you to at- 
tain to a high and noble manhood. Stand 
firm. Be decided. When you are ask- 
ed to do those things which you know are 
not right, say ‘‘No.” Don’t be afraid of 
the jests and scoffs of your companions. 
Although they will not admit, yet in their 
hearts they respect you all the more for 
your refusal. Besides, your decision on 
the side of right will be the cause of 
your companions saying ‘No.” 
straightforward, fearless, manly boy will 
have a great influence for good over a 
large community of boys. Try it for 
yourselves.— Evangelist. 


BRIGHT CHILDREN. 


Common School Education has an 
article on ‘Bright Children,” from which 
we clip the following : 

“One of my little boys, whom we call 


| Tom, asked me one day what a ‘wooden 


Jew’ is. He said he had seen ‘wooden 
Indians’ in front of the tobacco stores, 
but would like to know where they had 
‘wooden Jews.’ Well, I asked him where 
he had heard of such a thing. He said: 
‘In the Sunday-school. The Superin- 
tendent said, “I would rather do what 
was right, wooden Jew.” ” 

Of course, all my children go to Sun- 
day-school, and one Sunday, after they 
returned from school, I asked my pet 
boy, Jack, who is generally called ‘Pro- 
fessor” on account of his facility in pick- 
ing up all sorts of information, and 
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THE GOLDEN PALACE 


Tea and Grocery 


STORES, 
41 Sixth St. and 227 & 229 Second St. 
CHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS., PROP’S. 


We insert, as follows, afew staple articles 


with present rates: 
FAMILY FLOUR AT MILL|Extra C, bbls........ c 
PRICES. Golden C...... 4c 
Ex. Family, bbl, $4t04.50| SYRUP, BEST 
MEALS AT MILL RATES. bbis........ 


Oatmeal, th...... In kegs, 5 gal. $1. 175 


Cornmeal, 


Cr’d Wheat, tb. 

Grah’ mFlour, th 244 
Pearl Barle tb. 4 


CHOICE NEW-CROP TEAS. 
Good Japan, 
Eng. B’ fast, th. . -25@50e 
Formosa Oolong. 
Sago & Tap oca.4 Uncolored Japan. 
SUGARS AT REFINERY| MISCELLANEOUS. 
20-tb box good raisins, 75 
Cube Sugar, bbls, tb.634¢/20.ib bar Ex. L’ndrySoap 
Crushed, bbls.... ... 6} 35¢ 
Granulated, bbls. White Beans... ...... 
Coffees, Green, Roasted or Ground. Eastern 
Sugar-cured Hams and Bacon. Fish; Oysters, 
Sardines, Oils for Table or Sanctuary use, etc., 
etc. All of which we offer at the lowest possible 
rates, as we ase placed in a position to furnish a 
first-class quality ef goods at wholesale rates. 
The advantages possessed by us, by reason of 
the establishment of our well-stocked Wholesale 
House, at once becomeclearly manifest to the 
customer who orders a bill of goods of us. 
We offereven more, aud decidedly better, ad- 


vantages to our patrons than can be secured by 
them at a wholesale house exclusively, for the 


and we will do so, and in all cases at whelesale 
rates. All orders coming to our wholcsale House 
case goods and packages of a like char- 
e opened, are always filled at our Sixth- 

street House, a system of profitand convenience 
which tas recommends itself to RELIGIOUS 
AND OTHER INSTITUTIONS IN THE CITY age 
STATE. The orders which we almost dail 
ceive from institutions is proof conclusive o be 
satisfaction given. If parties living at a distance 
desire to order goods of us not included in the 
above list and willsend us acatalogue of the goods 
wantea, we will immediately return it, with 
prest annexed for their approval, before send- 

ng us the order, thereby placing themselves ina 
position to judge for themselves before sending 
us the final order, and securing all the advantag- 
= of being present in the store at the time of pur- 
chase. 


CHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS. 
41 Sixth St., and 227 and 229 Second St, 


RUBBER HOSE 
Garden Hose 


reason that they will not break or open packages, |-. 


S. FOSTER & CO., 


GROCERS. 


26 & 28 California St. 
| Carry a Complete Stock of 
Croceries, 
Provisions, 
Canned Goods, 
and Preserves. 


ven to Selecting and Pack- 
for Export. 


Matisfaction Guaranteed in Price and Quality 
, mar29 . 


Weed & Kinowell, 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. (25 First Street, 


OprostTz Minna 8r., SAN FRANOISCO 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
‘Brass, Zinc and Babbitt 
etal Castings, 


Church and Steamboat Bells 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Oocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles and 
Hose Oouplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Work 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, ete. 

0G" Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricators 


Special attention 
ing 


ESTABLISHED IN 1852. 


IARMES & DALLAM, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents for 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND’’ PARLOR MATOH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St., 


San Francisco. 


Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


Cowen, Porter & Co., 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


118 GEARY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 


Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 
Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No. 5187. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Coast. 
10o0ct-tf, 


N. GRAY & CO., 
UNDERTAKERS 


641 Sacramento Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 


orner of Webb, - 


Connected by Telephone with all the 
District Telegraph OCompany’s 
offices 


EMBALMING AND 
FoR SHIFMENT MADE A 
SPECIALTY. 


\\ 


nace for, Jack?” 

“Because,” he replied, “they woultin’ 
wash up the image.” 

About the same time, the lesson one 


good early start.” 

It was indeed a night in which nature 
seemed to have happily combined all the 
conditions necessary for the enjoyment 


Thirty years after, when he had long 
been dead, and his estate distributed 
among his heirs, the supposed non-exist- 
ent note turned up at the bank counter 


4 


do believe,” cried Sam in great 
excitement, “that he found it out last 
night, and never told me, but came home 
and lost all his fun. Say, now—did 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON 


519 MARKET ST.., S. F. 
0S” For sale by all hardware dealers 


Manufactured and for sale by the 


Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co. 


, ready to watch for any show of it, and He paused, in fear of Hugh’s anger. peared. It could not have been stolen, on - A ga phe Rp 
this led him to consider a little what a| « Never ” said Hugh. ‘Here’s | for no one had entered the room, where-| te OF ALL GRADES AND SIZES 
i thing it was to be given up to the con-| your skate. I fixed it this morning.” Mpow, he corctaded that it had been |; the quality of exactness 4 “Well | : F alr banks’ Seales 
ae tinual seeking of his own will and pleas- “When did you find it out?” asked | blown into the fire, and had been con- Jack Si e it your fase A a So _ The Very Cheapest and Very Best 
Sam. symed. He laid the matter before the day-school to-day ?” and Jack replied : THE OELEBRATED -++-FOR.... 
He Hurrah for a skating frolic!” cried Hugh turned away, but Sam persisted. | Officers of the bank, and they reissued a Wh Shenk teed three med who i 
the on being let loose from school] «When did you? Tell me.” for the giving bat were | MALTESE CROSS HOSE FAMILY USE. 
fi one afternoon. ‘“‘What’s all the fuss?” asked Will | bonds to reimburse the bank if the note ; a 
{ “The very weather for it. Let’s get a Sedly, coming up. should ever be presented for payment. aang What were they put into the fur- | she oe DEP! EPARTMENTS. ian A Sa 


of a rollicking crowd of boys. A light 
rain had fallen on a great depth of well- 
packed snow, followed by a keen frost, 
which had left a crust as hard and 
smooth as Ice. 

‘‘Now, mind, every one be on hand at 
seven sharp,” sard Will Sedly, as all went 
home to supper. 

Hugh went out into a shed to make a 
little repair which he knew to be neces- 
sary on his skates. ‘The last rays of a 
glorious winter sunset streamed in on 
him as he took from his pocket a bit of 
newspaper in which he had wrapped a 
few tacks. 

A word among other words printed on 
it caught his attention, for the reason 
that he had heard it unpleasantly spoken 
so often of late. 
ish,” and involuntarily he looked to see 
what might be said of it here. 

“The selfish man,” it read, “is the 
poorest man on earth. All his posses- 
sions are narrowed down to the one 
point of which himself is the center. 
And, oh, what a narrow point it is! He. 
is alone, for everything else 1s Outside 
and beyond and above him. 

‘There is no limit to the wealth of an 
unselfish man. He owns everything | 
owned by others by virtue of his rejoic- | 
ing in everything which. brings. joy to. 
them. He is in.blessed partnership. with 


Christ our Lord in“ the. ownership of. 


everything created,” 
The words dwelt in Hugh’s mind as 


he ate his supper, and then set: out ‘for | 


his evening’s sport. 
The moon was rising as the’ boys met 


at the schoolhouse, and the earliest com- 


are plenty of them,all around you. It is 


It was the word “self- | a letter which may stand for every be-| 


long, and these are. produced so.thickly 


. ure because it is so well able to with- 
stand the effects of dry air, gas ang heat. 
—Vick’s Magazine. 


you! vd 

“Don’t be afraid of that,” said Will. 
wouldn’t be like Capital ‘I’” 

The boys listened with astonishment 
as Sam told his story, ending with : 

‘He isn’t Capital ‘I’ any longer. 
He’s the smallest sort of a little ‘1,’” 

And so the boys all agreed. 

Children, don’t set your hearts too 
much on capital “I.” Look at it, it is 
the smallest, narrowest letter in the al- 
phabet, and the love of it is sure to nar- 
row and contract the soul. It looks very 
like the figure ‘‘1,” you see, and it means 
just one, and no more. 

But look beyond it, and try some oth- 
er letter. Try ‘* U,” for instance. There 


loved one in the home circle, and for 
every one far beyond in the great circle 
formed.of the beloved ones of our Lord. 
—New York Observer. 7 


An excellent plant for a large vase in 
the center of a bay window is Yucca 
formosa. This variety does not grow 
tall, and therefore will not obstruct the 
entrance of light, as some. tall-growing 
varieties of this class°of plants. It has. 
_ foliage of a pea-green color, each leaf be- 
ing about an inch in width and two feet 


on the short, stout stalk. that’ a well- 

rown specimen is a perfect mass of fo- 
lage, reaching out in all directions about 
the plant. It is valuable for house cult- 


for payment. As the bank could not af- 
ford to dishonor the obligation, the mon- 

ey was paid out, and the heirs of the 
dead man were asked to make good the 
loss. This they refused to do, nor could 
the bank employ any legal machinery. to 
force them to do so. The person who 
profited by the matter was supposed to 
be a builder employed to pull down the 
dead man’s house, and build another on 
its site. He found the missing thirty- 
thousand-pound note in a crevice in the 
chimney, in which it somehow got lodg- 
ed after being laid on the mantel-piece. 
It must have been kept many years, and 
its presentation to the bank was so ar- 
ranged that the builder became a rich 
man by a sudden stroke of blind for- 
tune. 


THE DIET OF “STRONG MEN. 


The Roman soldiers, who built such 
wonderful roads, and carried a weight of 
armor and luggage that would crush the 
average farm hand, lived on coarse 
brown bread and sour wine. They were 
temperate in diet, and had regular and 
constant exercise. The Spanish peasant 
works every day, and dances half the 
night, yet eats only his black bread, 
onion, watermelon. The Smyrna por- 
ter eats only a little fruit ‘and tome 
Olives, yet he walks off with his load of 
hundreds of pounds. The coolie, fed on 
rice, is more active and can endure 
more than the negro fed on fat meat. 


The heavy work of the world is not done 
/by men who eat the greatest quanty. 


in diet seems to be a requi- 
Tsite of endurance .—Selected. 


Sunday was concerning Daniel in the 
lions’ den, and little Lucy, who is always 
called “the Princess,” because she is so 
precise and stately, gave a very clear and 
intelligent account of this famous Bible 
story, and then added: 

“And they put court plaster on his 
wounds and fixed him all up, and he got 
well again.” 

“But,” said I, “I thought you said the 
lions did not touch Daniel.” 

‘‘Well, I know,” said she, with all con- 
fidence, “the Bible does not say so, but 
then, I suppose mi did.” 


BETTER THAN Haswo. —The New 
worthy of imitation at all Christian col- 
leges where the design is to train students 
to become intelligent gentlemen, instead 
of allowing them, like wild ass colts, to 
degenerate into vulgar rowdies and bul- 
lies. Here is the case cited: The Young 
Men’s Christian Association of Hamilton 
College, at the opening of the new col- 
lege year, invited the new students to a 
welcoming reception. Following gener- 
al introductions and a social chat, the 
President of the Association made a short 
speech of welcome, and brief addresses 
were given by President Darling and 
Professor Root. Ice-cream and cake 
were next in order, and an opportunity 
was Offered the newcomers to identify 
themselves with the Association. Many 
names were secured, and new and pleas- 
ant associations were formed. This isa 
kind .of “rushing” that may well be 


adopted in all our colleges—Lutheran 
‘Observer. | | 


York Evangelist cites a case which is 


125 Turk Street, 
at 9 4. m. and 7 P. u. 


JAS. F. HOUGH, Manager. 


15 First St., near Market Street, San Francisco 
july18-tf 


Dr. H. C. FRENCH, 


(HOMEOPATHIC) 


Oculist & Aurist. 
DISEASES AND SURGERY OF THE 


Ear, Eye and Throat. 
114 GEARY STREET, - San Francisco. 
Hours: 11 a. mu. to 3 Pp. m, 


W. EF. Griswold 
D EN TI 


.. Has removed to .... 


G. M. PEASE, M. D. 


(PRACTITIONER or HomaorarTzy,) 
San Francisce; 
Office Hours: 1104 e.u. Usually at home 


apr13-tf 


Watches. Cleaned, $1.00 


Glasses, 10 

All work guaranteed. 

A. HAMMOND, 
Dima No. 4 Sixth Street. 


| Baablished in 8. F. for Fifteen Years 


1101 VAN NESS AVE., cor. GEARY sT. 


Janl-tf 


Over 6,000,000 PEOPLEUSE 


SEEDS 


D. M. & Co. 
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LARGEST st 


e world, 


DO. FERRY & 
Illustrated, Des- 


SUCCESSORS -IN BELLS= TO THE 


BLYMYER MANUFACTURING co 


CATALOGUE WITH [570 TESTIMONIALS 
CHURCH SCHOOL FIRE ALARM 


Illustrated catalogues on application to 


JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 


120 Front St., San Francisco. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
WARRANTED, Catalogue 


ogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O 


‘McShane Bell. Foundry 
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THE PACIFIC: 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Miscellany. 


SUNSET. 


A ball of fire suspended 
Low o’er a molten sea; 
Infinite glory blended— 
Lost in eternity. 
A vivid crimson paling 
With pencilings of gold; 
A white cloud outward sailing, : 
Foam billows, fold on fold. 


A quiv’ring, radiant rapture, 
Red torches flaming high, 
A thousand waves that capture 
Pale rose tints from the sky. 
A lesser glory blending 
With blue, more faintly blue; 
A rosy light ascending 
To pierce all distance through, 


Commingling tints grow fainter; 
A dim fire burning low— 

Ah! never skill of painter 
Can mix the colors so. 

A mellowed beauty lingers; 
A curtain, pearly gray, 

Is drawn by unseen fingers 
Across the face of day. 


Gone the resplendent wonder; 
God’s glory passed away, 
We stand the gray sky under, 
Beside a sea of gray, 
And sigh because life’s story, 
Like sunset’s fleeting kiss, 
Tells tales of transient glory, 
Lost rapture, vanished bliss. 
—Brooklyn Magazine. 


POPE IN AMERICAN POLITICS. 


THE 


BY REV. JAMES POWELL, D.D. 


At the recent mayorality election in 
New York, Henry George was the candi- 
date of the Labor Party. He polled 
somewhere in the vicinity of 60,000 
votes. This was nearly as many as were 
cast for the Republican candidate. The 
result was surprising. Politicians beheld 
the advent of a new force calculated to 
interfere with all their plans, A little 
incident of that campaign is likely to be- 
come of wide-spread interest. I am sor- 
ry its significance has not yet been seen 
by the public press, or, if seen, that it 
has not been made prominent. The 
reasons for the silence are not far to 
seek, though the silence is none the less 
to be regretted on that account. 


The incident is this : “Father McGlynn, 

the eloguent and popular pastor of St. 
Stephen’s Roman Catholic church, zeal- 
ously espoused the candidacy of Mr. 
George. Archbishop Corrigan warned 
him to desist. He refused, and for dis- 
obedience he was temporarily suspended. 
The Archbishop referred the matter to 
Rome, and Cardinal Simeoni of the 
Propaganda de fide, peremptorily sum- 
moned the recalcitrant priest to Rome. 
This summons he also ignored. Remov- 
al from St. Stephen’s and appointment of 
another priest to the pastorate soon fol- 
lowed. ‘The Pope himself has now tak- 
en the matter in hand. 

Meanwhile certain other things have 
been happening. The parish almost 
unanimously have taken up the cause of 
their priest as against Archbishop and 
Pope. They refuse to acknowledge the 
new priest as their pastor. He could 
hardly obtain entrance to the parsonage. 
The servant girl would not wait on him ; 
the altar-boys would not assist in the 
mass ; the engineer would not heat the 
church ; the janitor would not serve. A 
mass meeting of the parishioners was 
held, calling out between seven and eight 
thousand people. Resolutions were 
passed, calling upon the Archbishop to 
reinstate Father McGlynn. The new 
priest and two stalwart policemen were 
hustled out of the meeting by the women, 
and a private detective was started out 
of the building by the amazons with such 
velocity that he found himself rolling in 
a heap in the middle of the street. Pick- 
ing himself up, he exclaimed that he 
“wouldn’t stay and watch thim women 
for tin dollars a day.” At the same time 
another large meeting was held for the 
same purpose in another part of the city. 
Speeches were made by several promi- 
nent Roman Catholics, strongly con- 
demning both Archbishop and Pope for 
their treatment of Dr. McGlynn. David 
Healy of the Irish World, said: 


“The Catholic citizens of New York 
are able and willing to show their ability 
to exercise the right of suffrage, owning 
no allegiance except to our conscience 
on earth, and td our Creator in heaven. 
In spiritual matters we recognize the 
unity of the Church, but in the perform- 
ance of our duties as American citizens 
we recognize no higher authority than 
the Constitution of our country.” 

Other speeches were made, equally 
pointed, and among the resolutions was 
this spicy utterance : 

We emphatically deny the right of 
Pope, Propaganda or Archbishop to pre- 
scribe for American Catholics, lay or 
cleric, what economic opinions they 
_ Shall express, or what line of political ac- 
tion they shall pursue or abstain from ; 
and we denounce any attempt to in- 
flict ecclesiastical penalties upon an 
American citizen, lay or cleric, for polit- 
ical speech or action as a dragging of 
religion into politics that is both scanda- 
lous to the Church and dangerous.to the 
Principles of American freedom.” 

These meetings and utterances have 
had the effect to call forth a statement 
from the Archbishop, in which he claims 
that Dr. McGlynn has been teaching 
things contrary to the Catholic Church, 
and has been disobedient to his super- 
lors, 

The significance of all this lies in two 
facts: First, Roman Catholicism in 
America has, to some. extent, imbibed 
the spirit of its free institutions, and has 
been modified’ by them: ‘This is a fact 
of the very greatest importance, as bear- 
ing upon the probable development of 
the Catholic Church in the United States. | 


It gives some ground for the assertion 
that the Catholic Church need not ne- 
cessarily become the enemy of the Re- 
public. The utterances quoted above 
are certainly very brave and exactly what 
American citizens ought to say. But 
the question may be fairly raised, Are 
these utterances consistent with the obli- 
gations that Catholics must acknowledge 
in order to be good Catholics? If they 
belong to a church whose laws circum- 
scribe their rights and privileges, must 
they not abide by the circumscription ? 
But, on the other hand, can an Ameri- 
can Citizen thus sell out his rights and at 
the same time be loyal to the require- 
ments of the Republic? There is cer- 
tainly a clashing of obligations at this 
point. From the standpoint of the Pope, 
Dr. McGlynn must submit. There is 
certainly no other way for him out of the 
difficulty. But, in his submission, he 
proves false to the Republic. That the 
effect of our American institutions should 
be to liberalize the Roman Catholic mind 
is what we might expect ; but when the 
logical outcome of that liberalizing has 
been reached, how much of Roman 
Catholicism will remain ? 


The second fact is, the Pope claims 
the right, and exercises it, to interfere 
directly with American politics. ‘This 
fact ought to be a startling message to 
the whole country. If any queen, king 
or emperor on the face of the earth were 
to interfere with the politics of the coun- 
try, as the Pope has done in this case, 
the war fever would take possession of 
the land inside of twenty-four hours. The 
silence of the press on this point is al- 
most entirely owing to the dangerous 
character of the political teachings cham- 
pioned by the priest in advocating the 
election of Henry George. Socialism is 
a justly dreaded evil because of its de- 
structive doctrines, but the truth or falsi- 
ty of political doctrines affect not the 
principle that foreign powers must not 
be allowed to interfere with the rights 
of American citizens. We give that 
principle away, when, without protesting 
against the interference, we commend 
the Pope for dealing with Father Mc- 
Glynn as he has. Suppose that the 
priest had been silenced, and ordered to 
Rome to answer for openly defending 
our public-school system in opposition to 
the direction of his Archbishop, where 
would be the difference so far as the 
principle is concerned? It would not 
be any more an interference than in the 
case under consideration; yet had it 
been so, from one end of the land to the 
other, the press and pulpit would have 
been heard speaking out. Interference 
of any kind, and to any degree, with 
American politics, on the part of the 


Pope, should be resented not only by |” 


popular protest but by the State Depart- 
ment of our Government at Washington. 
The Pope should be given to understand 
that when he summons an American cit- 


izen to answer in Rome for political acts’ 


and words performed and spoken in the 
exercise of his political rights, he assails 
the Republic. Nojugglery of word defi- 
nition should be allowed. Rome is well 
up on that little trick. She knows how 
to make the word religion elastic enough 
to mean anything that is wanted. She 
can easily make a definition to mark any 
political theory she wishes as “contrary 
to the teachings of the Church,” atrd 
then, under the pretext of discriminating 
between religion and politics, proceed by 
anathema and excommunication to carry 
out her purpose. The Republic is not 
called upon to accept her definitions. It 
is intelligent enough to make its own, 
and strong enough to stand by them. 
This incident of Father McGlynn is a 
providential opportunity to hold up the 
papacy berore the people as it really is— 
a foreign power claiming the right to in- 
terfere with governments. It is the old 
story. The nations of Europe, through 
bloodshed, have been one after: another 
brought to say to this disturber of the 
peace, Hands off! The double play of 
a power putting upon everything either 
an ecclesiastical or political meaning, as 
best suits its purpose, has been ordered 
to stop. 


It will not do to say that Rome does 
not allow its priests to mix in politics. 
It does. It hasdone it. Priests are all 
the while mixing in politics. So long as 
they are fighting our common-school sys- 
tem, the very bulwark of our free institu- 
tions, not a word is heard from the bish- 
ops. They are allin it themselves. Nor 
from the Pope ; that is in the line of his 
temporal policy. But when a priest 
takes a political position that antagonizes 
the theories of Rome, then politics be- 
comes religion—a definition does it—and 
the poor priest, if he fails tosee it in this 
light, is declared to be disobedient to 
holy mother Church, and exposed to all 
the censures and punishments that be- 
long to the heretic. And what is that? 
The loss of his soul. So he himself and 
all good Catholics must regard it. What 
a terrible engine this for working mis- 
chief in the Republic! Whatever the 
outcome, whether Father McGlynn sub- 
mits or leaves, the incident is full of 
meaning and significance. Press, pulpit 
and platform ought to give it full venti- 
lation.—The Advance. 


A witty nobleman once asked the 
parson, sitting at the bottom of the ta- 
ble at a dinner, why it.is that. whenever 
there is roast goose on the table it is_al- 


ways placed next to the parson. ‘Really, | 


my lord.” was the reply, “I cant think 
of any reason in particular; but Rereaf- 
ter I shall always be reminded or a 
goose when I see ax lordship.” 


The fishery question—WhoTl take the 
eel off 


peu & Co., Boston. 


ifrom God —sin, 


kiterary and Educational. 


The Aurora Borealis is a sounding 
name for a magazine—too sounding, in- 
deed, for our taste—and.we do not see 
its fitness even for Northern California. 
But parents have a right to name their 
own child. This magazine is published 
by the well-known house of Bacon & 
Company in this city. The second 


have received, has about 110 pages, 
printed much after the style of the Over- 
land. The writers of the papers are 
generally unknown to us; but we have 
learned that that fact does not decide 
the case against them. The variety Is 
ample, as the pieces are generally quite 
short, and there are no continued stories. 
The subscription peace is low—$r. 50 
yearly. 


“Fresh Bait for F ishers of Men” is 
from our Congregational and Sunday- 
school Publishing Society, Boston. ‘The 
author of this book is Rev. F. Barrows 
Makepeace of Andover, Mass.; or rather, 
he has engaged Rev. Smith Baker, W. 
L. Gage, Reuen Thomas and Mr. 


nish recreation, intellectual relaxation 
and improvement, and meet the people 
where they live, attract them and _ bless 
them, not in religious life only, but in all 
the life they have to live. It is a_ help- 
ful and suggestive little venture. It costs 
75 cents. You will like it. 


Quite a change has taken place in the 
publishers of those works which have 
hitherto emanated from the American 
Publication Society of Hebrew at Chi- 
cago. The “Old Testament Student” 
and ‘‘Hebraica” will be published from 
New Haven. Professor Harper’s He- 
brew and other manuals will be issued 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


issue has ‘“‘“Emin Bey, Gordon’s Lieu- 
tenant” ; ‘A Plea” (as against Matthew 
Arnold); ’ For an Old Friend” (that ‘is 


Hall and the Jubilee”; and these are 
not all, and these were enough to justify 
One in investing $8.00 for fitty;two such 
numbers. 


‘What People Live By,” by Count Leo 
Tolstoi, translated by Mrs. Aline Dela- 
no, is a simply told, natural and yet su- 
pernatural story, by a writer who has 
gotten the ear of many readers. The 
lesson learned from the severely simple 
narrative is that we live by love. D. 


The Brooklyn Magazine for F ebrut 


ary, besides its miscellany of magazine 


papers, has the sermons of Henry Ward 
Beecher. $2 yearly. 130 and 132 
Pearl street, New York. - | 


RECEIVED. —“Alkali Lands, Irrigation 
and Drainage,” by Professor E. W. Hil- 
gard, College of Agriculture, University 
uf California. Inter-State Readers— 
primary, intermediate and grammar— 
30 Franklin street, Boston. Vegeta- 
ble and Flower Seeds Catalogue, Joseph 
Harris, Rochester, N. Y.——Jibrary 
Magazine, John B. Alden, 395 Pearl 
street, New York. Weekly. $1 a year, 
and all Mr. Alden’s chances duly _her- 
alded. American Agriculturist, 751 
ee New York. $1.30 a year. | 


A BOAT TIED UP. 


There are three ways that keep men 
our wills and our 
Man cannot get into heaven 


thoughts. 
if he carries any sin. 
is an intellectual diffculty. They don’t 
like to admit they are bound by a sin; 
but they must admit it, or they cannot 
get into heaven. There would be a 
great rush into the kingdom of God if a 
man could carry his sins with him. Bear 
in mind, friends, it is impossible for you 
to carry sin into heaven. A man must 
give up all sin, or he must give up heav- 
en. You may laugh at the story of the 
drunken men who tried to row across 
the river when their boat was tied; but it 
is just this, and it relates to. you—they 
had some sin holding them, and so have 
you. Probably some of you are now 
thinking of some gambling-den or some 
harlot’s home where you may be going 
to-morrow night ; and even if I get your 
thoughts for the next twenty minutes, I 
believe vou will say, ‘‘ I would like to be 
a Christian, but I hate to give up that 
sin.” —D. L. Moody. 


An artisan who believes in education 
for artisans has been saying some very 
sensible things to a writer for a Boston 
newspaper. He isa practical man, one 


with his day’s wages, and he believes 
that the way tocontent for the working- 
man lies through the school-room and 
the after-training which each earnest 
worker can gain forhimself. The de- 
velopment of the mental faculties in the 
best manner open to each individual is, 
he is certain, the surest antidote to the 
growing course of snobbery. Laziness, 
ignorance, snobbery,—these are the 
three great stumbling-blocks in the way 
of happiness for the artisan as for other 
men. A man who studies, a boy who 
cultivates a knowledge of some other pur- 
suit than that in which he works for his 
daily bread, gets hold of..a strong wea- 
pon to help him in fighting the battle of 
life. — Common School Education. | 


“When you inquire e anxiously after the 
health of the furnace fire in the morn- 
ing, it is not exactly comforting to be 
told that it is “well enough tobe out, ”— 


Springfield Union. 


~ 


number, February, which is the first we 


Cy 
E. Bolton to contribute with him to the 
problem how the churches may help fur- 


Macaulay); and Gladstone’s ‘‘ Locksley . 


Men think that it 


who supports a family of six persons | 


_ CREDIDIMUS. JOVEM REGNARE. 


EXTRACT. 


So from these days I fly to those 

That in the landlocked past repose, 

Where no rude wind of doctrine shakes 
From bloom-flushed boughs untimely flakes, 
‘Where morning’s eyes see nothing strange, 
No crude perplexity of change, 

But files of morrows on their ways 

Secure as happy yesterdays. 

Then there were rulers who could trace 
Through heroes up to gods their race, 
Pledged to fair fame and noble use 

By veins from Odin filled or Zeus, 

And under bonds to keep divine 

The praise of a celestial line. 

Then priests could pile the altar’s ste, 
With whom gods spake as they with gods, 
And everywhere from haunted earth 

Broke springs of wonder that had birth 

In depths divine beyond the ken 

And fatal scrutiny of men; 

Then hills and groves and streams and seas 


| Thrilled. with immortal presences, 


Not too ethereal for the scope 
Of human passion’s dream or hope. 


Now Pan at last is surely dead, 

And King No-Credit reigns instead, 
Whose officers, morosely strict, 

Poor Fancy’s tenantry evict, 

Chase the last Genius from the door ; 
And nothing dances anymore. 

Nothing? Ah, yes, our tables do, 
Drumming the Old One’s own tattoo, 
And, if the oracles are dumb, 

Have we not mediums? Why be glum? 


Fly thither? Why, the very air 

Is full of hindrance and despair! 

Fly thither? But I cannot fly; 

My doubts enmesh me if I try, 

Each liliputian, but, combined, 

Potent a giant’s limbs to bind; 

This world and that are growing dark; 

A huge interrogation mark, ’ 

The devil’s crook episcopal, 

Still borne before him since the fall, 

Blackens with its ill-omened sign 

The old blue heaven of faith benign. 

Whence? Whither? Wherefore? 
Which? Why? 

All ask at once, all wait reply.. 

Men feel old systems cracking under ’em; 

Life saddens to a mere conundrum 

Which once Religion solved, but she 

Has lost—has science found ?—the Key. 


How? 


diculous prejudice which substitutes the 
word “lady” for women. ‘Man that is 
born of a lady is of few days, and full of 
trouble.”” On entering a bookbindery a 
short time since, where two or three men 
and a number of girls were at work, we 
were told that the forelady was absent 
that day.”’ Though a little awed by this 
portentous statement, we mustered up 
courage to say that we “had not the 
least objection to seeing the foregentle- 
man, if he was present.” 


“THE PACIFIC” 


Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communieation 
batween the readers of THE Paorrio and its ade 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these services 
are offered gratuitously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer. 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers The Pacific,” 
BOA 2348. 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Importers and Dealers in | 


BOOK, NEWS, 
WRITING AND 
WRAPPING 


P-A-P-E-R- S 


OARD STOOK, STRAW and > 


Manufacturers of ‘= Maghine-made Paper 
ag8. 
512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 


Offensive Odors. 


A particle is applied into each nostril, and is 
agreeable. Price 50 cts. at druggists’; by mail, 
registered, 60 cts. Circulars free. ELY 3 


Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


SEEDS! 


Alfalfa, Onion 8 Sets, 
Grass, Clover, Vegetable 
And Flower Seeds. 


Catalogue, 


_£,J.BOWEN, 
Seed Merchant, 


HOME” LUNCH 


ROO MS, 


509 MONTGOMERY STREET. oe 
MRS. K. 8. HART, 


. A competent steward f to set 
and decorate tables, salads, otc. Ice 
| cream to order... Special rates to churches, oto, 


—By James Russell Lowell, in eapcitae 
Altlaniic. 


The Littell’s Living Age in one week’s | Puck gets off some wit against the ri- | 


BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO, 


Send for large, eet, dosoriptive and 
mailed free 


| 


815 and 617 SANSOME 


POOR, 


keep poor goods, and their patrons 
are kept poor ashie # f:om them on credit, at 
ane We keep the ‘best of gods, and sell for awhile 
ct— 
21-Ib. box soda crackers, $1. 
20lbs. golden C sugar, $1. 
20 lbs. fair cooking raisins, $1. 
25 lbs. good drie oo 
. 80 bars French v 


bird seed, mixed or $1. 
20} bs. sago or tapio. a, $1. | 
1 strong, new stec1 shovel, 65c. 
1 ax, handled for use, ¥1. 
1 garden Or hoe, steel, 40c.. * 
yd good hammer or hatchet, 50c. 
1.b. Kindergarten tea, 50c. 
11b. Kindergarten coffee, 
6 qt. cans clams or oyste rs, $1. 
6 cans table fruit, peache . or assorted, $1. 
1 galvanized iron pail, good size, 49c., 50e. 
Crockery, glassware, tinwar>, hardware, domestic 
dry goods, seeds, fe ed, provisions, everything way 
below usual wholesale prices; pa k d, sacked, an 
shipped. Ask for full list now ready. 


SMITH’S CASH STORE, 
115, 117 Clay Street, 8. F., Cal. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


THE OVERLAND and THE PACIFIC 
For 1887. 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 


JOHN SKINKER, 


256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


‘DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 
BLASTING, MINING, CANNON 
—aND— 


MUSKET POWDER. 


POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works. 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 


Proot and Submarine. lyr 


THE PACIFIC 


Theological Seminary 


REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 


.. Professors. 
REV. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., ae 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. Benton or Pror. G. Mooar, Oak- 
land, Oal. 

The. usual facilities are granted without 


charge. 


HOME SEMINARY. 


HE PUBLISHERS OF THE PACIFIC 
Take pleasure in announcing that they 
have completed an arrangement with the pub- 
lishers of THE OVERLAND by which elub 
rates can be offered. 
THE OVERLAND MONTHLY has now an 


| established reputation as a literary magazine. 


It should find place in every home circle, 
Among its prominent features are: Western 
| stories of character and adventure: strong pa- 
pers upon soci~l, inilustrial, historical and 
economic subjects; outdvor studies of Califor- 
nia, Oregon and the Territories; pioneer rem- 
iniscences and tales of the mining camps; 
serial stories of California and Mexico during 
the current year; the best thought of the liter- 
ary and political leaders of the Pacific Coast. 
We offer THE OVERLAND MONTHLY 
rat THE PACIFIO, sent to one address, for 


B. M. & Co. 


Nos. 16 & 17 Center Market. | 
Between Kearny See Sutter and Post 


san FRANCISCO, UAL. 
“Dealers in all sinds of 


Butter and Eggs a 


Specialty. 


GOODS RECEIVED ON OONSIGNMENT 


. 0@"Oountry orders for Merchandise filled and 
shipped with promptness. 


BELDING BROS. & CO.’S 


SPOOL, SKEIN, ENITTING 
AND 


SILKS! 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CARLSON & CURRIER, 
585 Market street, . San Francisco, Cal. 


DIAMOND HOUSE 
GOAL! 


$38.so PER TOM: 


TRY IT. 


John Henderson’ Jr., 


- - on. Mason 


Honest WEIGHT. Lowest Rats. 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. | 
ENTERPRISE yo & COAL YARD 


BOARDING ‘STABLE. | 

GEO. W. HOPKINS, PROPRIETOR. 
1925 Bush St., Bet. Laguna & Buchanan 
MPLETE STOOK constantly on hand. 
WOOD, COAL, COKE and CHAROOAL. 

Send trial order. 

Horses boarded at lowest rates, and perfect 
satisfaction guaranteed. Hay and grain a 


I (Incorporated, 1881.) 
San Jose, Cal. 
WILL REOPEN AUGUST 17rx, 1886, 


FACULTY : 

Mrs. M. 8. Oastleman, Principal; Rev. C. W. 
Hill, Rhetoric; Miss H. Babb, Art; Miss E. Mil- 
ler, French and German Conversation; Pro- 
fessor Autsman, Music; Rev. H. O. Minton, 
Bible Studies. 


San Jose. 


Fiel d Seminary ! 


‘School for dirs Ladies. 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, OAL. 


HIS School gives thorough instruction. 
Aumits special students. . Prepares for 

the University of California, and for Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith and other colleges. The fif- 
teenth year will begin July28, 1886. Address, 


Mrs. R. G. Knox, Proprietor; or 
Miss Frances A. Dean, Principal. 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
January 5, 1887. 


HE COLLEGE COURSE corresponds very 
nearly to that of Wellesley. 
The Seminary course of study remains un- 
changed. 
For circulars or information apply to 
Mrs. C. T. MILLS, 
MILLS SEMINARY P. O., 
ALAMEDA OCO., OAL. 


Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
REV. H. E. JEWETT, - - - Parnoran 


Academic and Preparatory Departments. — 
Send for Catalogue to 
H. 5. JEWETT. Principal. 


A Select School for | for Young Ladies. 


The next session will rill begin Monda , Angust 
2a, 1886. For catalogue or in, Mendon address 


the cipal, Rev. EDWARD B. CHUROH, 
~ M., 1036 St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Our Readers 


Should send for a copy of the Home 
issued by SMITH’S CASH STORE, 115 Olay 
|} street, San Francisco. It contains the selling 
price of nearly two thousand useful articles 
Sent free to any ees on application. 


OF THE 
VARIOUS 


SAMPLE S 


“QUARTERLIES 


And S. S. Lesson Helps Sent Free on Application to 
GEO. C. 


757 MARKET STREET, 


San Francisco, Cal. 


MEST wo ever issued, containing the 


THE STORRS 


on ORNAMENTAL TREES GRAPE VINES 


Bsus ANYTHING IN THE NURSERY LINE; ting 
FREE Catalogue, the 21 KARE GREENHOUSES 


HARRISON CO. ona 


without first wri 
ACRES. 


THE BED 


RP 1. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING > 


Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 


For information spply to M, 8. Osetleman, 
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SAN CAL. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, MAR. 6. 
GEN. 22: 1-14. | 


BY REV. W. L. JONES. 


ABRAHAM OFFERING ISAAC. 


The subject of this lesson is very fa- 
miliar to all Sunday-school children. 
The New Version uses the word prove, 
instead of tempt, in the first verse, giv- 
ing the same idea in more modern terms. 
The result of this proving showed Abra- 
ham’s obedience. It was obedience of 
the true type, prompt and unquestioning. 
It differed widely from that which Lot 
showed when he was pulled, with many 
objections, along the way. Abraham 
‘rose early in the morning,” and began 
the preparations for this unwelcome du- 
ty. Neither Isaac, nor the two young 
men who went with him, seem to have 
noticed anything in his face or voice or 
manner to lead them to suspect that he 
was going on any unpleasant journey. 
There were many plausible objections 
which he might have made to the com- 
mandment. His love for his son, the 
promise that his children should be many, 
and should inherit the promised land, | 
the unnatural act required in this test of 
his obedience, might have been set forth 
as sufficient reasons for hesitation and 
delay. But when God commanded, 
Abraham knew only one thing to 
do. And this was no sudden emotion, 
felt when the voice of God was still in 
his ear. It remained firm during the 
journey by day, and in the camp by 
night, and on the third day when 
the two went alone to the appointed 
place. If anything would have made 
the father falter on his way, it would 
have been when his son asked the ques- 
tion found in the seventh verse of the 
lesson. But we detect no uncertainty in 
the tone of the answer. Obedience was 
strong within him yet. One reason 
of this may be found im the fact that this 
obedience was founded on faith. One 
may obey a tyrant from fear, but under 
strong impulses, such as must have been 
present in this case, many ways will sug- 
gest themselves by which he can, at 
least, attempt to avoid doing the thing 
required. In this case faith was as strong 
as obedience. He knew that, in some 
way, God~would provide. The same 
Being who made the promise concerning 
Isaac had now given the command con- 
cerning the offering. If there was any 
clashing of interests in this matter, God 
alone was responsible for it. He will 
not overthrow his own plans, nor bring 
himself or his followers into positions 
from which there is no escape. It is al- 
ways safe to follow where God directs, 
and leave to him the task of making one 
command ‘consistent with another. 

This principle will be useful to us 
when we think some doctrines, plainly 
taught in the Bible, are irreconcilable 
with some others. We will let God do 
the work, if it is necessary to reconcile 
the doctrines of decrees and free-agency, 
or religion and science, or God’s provi- 
dence and his love in certain troubles 
that come upon men. He got Abraham 
out of his trouble. Perhaps he will do 
as much for some theologians and for 
some scientific men. 

A man, wishing for a new sensation, 
lately got permission to ride in front of 
the engine over a railroad that wound 
its crooked way through mountain passes 
and along the side of steep ravines. 
Although he knew that the road had 
been built by skillful and responsible 
men, yet.it made him cringe and catch 
his breath when, with unchecked speed, 
he seemed about to be crushed against 
the face of a rocky precipice -or plunged 
over the brink of some deep abyss. But 
when he got there @ way would always 
open aad he pass smoothly around. 
Faith in the builders of the road made 
him dare to ride, but could not always 
keep his face from paleness nor his pulse 
from quicker beats. 

We may not always tread with entire 
quietness of spirit in the path along 
which God’s truth and providence send 
us, but we may do it with obedience and 
faith, ‘The test that was applied to 
Abraham was just as conclusive as if he 
had done the act from which he was 
saved. He meantto do it, and tried 
to do it. He endured all the pain, be- 
cause he expected to do it. As far as 
his faith and obedience were concerned, 
he had left nothing undone. There was 
no need of the final act. 

The same rule holds good respecting 
all acts, both right and wrong. The 


geneous.” 


LETTER FROM IOWA. 


Epirors Paciric: As late as Octo- 
ber, 1881, the editor of the Watchman 
(Baptist, Boston), Mr. L. E. Smith, pub- 
lished in the Bibliothece Sacra, then is 
sued at Andover, an abie article on the 
question, “Is Salvation Possible Without 
a Knowledge of the Gospel ?” in which 
was this statement: “Infants are suppos- 


|. ed to be saved through Christ, but not 


by believing on Christ, an act of which 
they are incapable. That is to say, in 
the terms of our question, grace is minis-. 
tered to them otherwise than through 
faith in the gospel. 
to this conclusion would seem to be the 
supposition of a probation and a hear- 
ing of the gospel in another world—a 
supposition so nearly destitute of even 
apparent support in the testimony of 
Scripture as to call for no consideration 
in a biblical inquiry.” Barely half a 
dozen years have passed, and this ‘‘sup- 
position” is crowded upon the American 
Board at Des Moines, and occasions a 
protracted investigation before the An- 
dover Visitors, and in various ways 
among the churches and ministers is 
proving itself ‘‘divisive, perversive and 
dangerous, at home and abroad,” beyond 
any error or delusion broached in our 
day among Congregationalists. Could 
any one have predicted in October, 1881, 
that these things would “o’ertake us as a 
summer cloud”? What does it all ar- 
gue as to the amount of thorough, stable 
indoctrination in our people? In anad- 
dress before the Congregational Board 
of Publication at Boston, nearly thirty 


years ago, it was said that New England 


has “more of radical conflict of opinion 
than any other portion of the United 
States. That skepticism which invaria- 
bly springs up out of belles lettres, when 
belles lettres is divorced from deep-think- 


ing, is more rife and forth-putting herethan 
anywhere else. * * * The Congregation- 
al churches are set for the defense and 
spread of the humbling doctrines of guilt 
and atonement among a population 
which is feeling, in an increasing degree, 
the stupefying influences of wealth, and 
the inflating influences of earthly culture. 
The structure of society around them, 


like that of England or France, is grow- 


ing artificial, and so far irreligious, by 
the very lapse of time and the influx of a 


more elaborate civilization. Loose think- 


ing and radical differences of opinion 
upon fundamental subjects are the nat- 
ural attendants upon such a social state 
and condition; and it becomes much 
more difficult for Christianity, under 
such circumstances, to overcome the an- 
tagonisms, and mould society internally 
and from the center. 
and the less sophisticated populations, are 
much more plastic, and, in all their in- 
ternal characteristics, much more homo- 
Future probationism could’ 


The newer States, 


never have originated in the valley of 


the Mississippi, or on the Pacific Slope. 


One of the religious journals recently 


contained in parallel columns the Hart- 
ford pastor’s request that he be sent back, 
and the account by Dr. Judson Smith of 
the wish of the missionaries in India that 


Mr. Hume should return only if he will 


not teach or preach his hobby. But he 
is professor of theology to that’ mission, 
and how could he help it ? 
Hart, referring to the letter from that |. 
mission to the Prudential Committee, 
Says : 
missionaries, including Mr. Hume’s own 


Dr. Burdett 


“This letter is signed by all the 
brother Edward, and Dr. Fairbanks, to 


whose daughter, it is understood, Mr. 


Hume.is engaged to be married. We 


all want Robert Hume to go back (we 
wish he had never come hone), but not 
as a teacher or preacher of future proba- 
tion.” 
columns with the memorial of Hartford 
pastors suggested a supposition : 
haps the two bodies of men—the Hart- 
ford pastors and the missionaries over the 
water—are about equal in number. Now, 
suppose the Prudential Committee should 
ask each body to hold a council—the 
one in Hartford and the other in India 
—and the pastors’ council should recom- 


Reading these. things in parallel 


Per- 


mend the Committee, without qualifica- 


tion, to send him back (without any regard 
to what he shall teach or preach), while 
the missionaries’ 
‘Send him back provided he won’t teach | - 
future probation ”! 
council” should the Committee . deem 
weightiest and wisest ?’ which would it be 


council should say, 


Which 


fitting and safe to follow ? 
It will be considered by my readers 


that, if councils are the “ultimate tribu- 
nals”—as we are reminded—on practi- 
cal missionary fitnesses in Connecticut, 
as well as on theological and ecclesiastical 
questions, they must be in India, also. If 
the excellent pastors of a New England 
city are more competent to decide on 


willingness and the endeavor are accept-| such questions fora distant foreign field 


ed for the deed. Great virtue may be 
attended by small abilities, and great sin 
accomplished without the deed. 

This lesson also contains a beautiful 
illustration of the great truth that God 
intended to give to the world through 
Abraham and his descendants, Isaac 
was doomed to die. . Another victim 
was provided to suffer in his stead. The 


than the Prudential Committee, who 
consider them every week, then the mis- 
sionaries themselves on the field are still 


more so! And what is Mr. Hume’s real 


“vicinage” if it is not the vicinage in | 


which he has.taught. theology? Which, 


then, would be areal “council of the vic- 


inage’—one ‘of good men. thousands of 
miles away, who have nothing to do with 


atonement for mankind was made by the” employing him or.his work, or one of 


Lamb of God, that wee Tie f the ‘sin 
of the: world. 


Y. W. Cc. Ue, NO. 


Wadel Ward, the .Christian = 
will address the Gospel Temperance 
Meeting next Sunday at 4 P.M. in Irving 
Hall, 139 Post street. are condsally 


ed 


~ Robert Harris, plesident: of the North- 
em Pacific Railroad, has prohibited the | 
sale of liquor on all the premises belong- ; 
ing to said Obs 


judgment even of. things 
their position at homie, are as good. judges | 


etc., probabl teached your 


perhaps equally good men On.the spot, 


| in contact with his work daily, and em- 


‘ployed by the same. Board toshare in it ? 


There is an additional question here— | 
whether home pastors, involved in theo- } 


lugical disputes at home, and influenced 


jof special missionary questions any way 
as’ missionaries themselves, ‘or 
be 

A sensational dispatch: about a nisi 
excitement over Mr. Hume, the co 


The only alternative 


‘result of | 


abroad by | 


contains nothing but what ‘might be ex- 
pected. Private letters to Mr. Hume 


SAMUEL CARSON & CO.,. 


would, of course, lament that he does | 120 Sutter St. upstairs, have the largest stock 


not return. 
nish the press those lamenting it most; 
these things do not affect the principles 
of truth and of missionary administra- 
tion involved. No one will be surprised 
at the positions of Drs. Porter and Har- 
ris—only at their coming into the debate. 
There is another living ex-President of 
Yale whose judgment, not offered, would 
be worth more than that of many. Dr. 
Porter, it will be noticed, not only begs 
the question whether the New Departure 
is consistent with evangelical views, but 
also assumes that the question aS to Mr. 
Hume is just one of “liberty of research 
and of thought.” Pray, is a man’s hib- 
erty interfered with in the slightest de- 
gree when other men, whose research 
and thought sustain convictions contrary 
to those to which his have led him, de- 
cline to employ him to contend against 
and neutralize their convictions ? 
GEORGE F. Macovun. 
Iowa College, Feb. 5th. 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


The Forty-ninth Congress has only 
about three weeks more in which to com- 
plete its record. From the progress 
legislation is making, this fact seems to 
be realized in both the Senate and House. 
Very little time has been wasted this 
winter by either. Indeed, the present 
session has been an exceptionally indus- 
trious one. In looking over the work of 
the past week it will be found that some 
appropriation bills were disposed of, the 
railroad attorneys bill got through the 
Senate, about a hundred pension bills 
were passed (some of which are of the 
kind that the President will veto,) and 
there were debates on such subjects as 
Congressional funerals at public expense, 
clerks forCongressmen at public expense, 
civil service reform under the present 


ses and on other questions. 

A good deal of curiosity is manifested 
to know what the President will do with 
the case of the colored man from Albany, 
whom he’ has twice appointed to be Re- 
corder of Deeds, and whom the Senate 
has twice rejected. The official notifica- 
tion of Mr. Mathews’ rejection has not yet 
been sent to the White House and, of 
course, the President will take no action in 
the matter until he is so informed. The 
commission issued to Mr. Mathews by the 
President after the adjournment of the last 
session of Congress is operative until the 
end of the present session unless the 
President should nominate some one else 
to succeed him. Therefore Mr. Mathews 
may continue on duty until the fourth of 
March. Ifthe President so desires, he 
can then appoint him again, and issue 
a commission similiar to that under 
which he now serves, which will be valid 
until the end of the next session of Con- 
gress provided he is neither confirmed 
nor superseded. There is nothing to pre- 
vent the President from keeping Mr. 
Mathews in office, this way, until the 
close of his Administrat‘on, if he so de- 
sires, but whether it would be policy for 
him to defy the Senate’s opposition to 
to such extent is quite another question. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


- Nova Scotia proposes to secede from 
the Canadian Confederation. 

A deaf-mute printing-office has been 
opened at 110 Friedrichstrasse, Berlin. 


It is stated that 6,400 out of 8,000 
saloon-keepers i in New York city are ex- , 
convicts. 


The. Pope is taking. measures. against 
France, in case of further opposition to 
the clergy. 


In the library of the British Museum 
there are over thirty-two miles of shelves 
filled with books. 


Natural gas has been discovered at two 
points in Indiana, the farthest point west 
that it has been found. . 


Some friends of. the late Sojourner 
Truth are making an effort to place a 
stone over her grave at Battle Creek, 
Michigan. 

There is a:deaf-mute in the New York 
institution, who is also blind, who can 


writer. 

Trained mechani are not often found 
in penitentiariess* In one State prison 
but five out of 1,500 convicts were edu- 
cated mechanics, 

- Of the one hundred and seventeen sa- 
loons open in Sioux City at the time of the 
Haddock murder, two-thirds have been 
closed, and the remainder are doomed. 


Fublishers’ Mepartment 


~The subscription Price of Tux Pactrto is $2.50 
in advance—which includes the payment of 
the postage by us... 

Payment for THE signi” when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a regis- 
tered letter to Toe Paorric. All postmasters 


quested to do 80. 
TO OFFIOE MEN, 3 


The Cuder desks,. of various 


all siz-s, which are seen in the salesrooms of 
the Cahfornia Furniture Company, Nos. 220 
' to 226 Bush street, have been reduced still 


in the price asked for them. . 


No opium in Piso’s Cure for Consumption 


He will not, probably, fur- | 


Administration, ships, guns, coast defen- | 


‘Write original on the | 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as | | bs a 
second-class lanila Rope, (ll sizes) 


The date against your name on the label of your 
aoc shows to what time your subscription | 


are réquired to register letters whenever re- 


of books to be found anywhere on the Pa- 
cific Coast. Books in every department of 
literature. They invite the attention of all 
book-buyers, an 
librarians of public and private libraries, and 
from the trade. Terms to the trade will 
always be the most liberal. Catalogues will 
be furnished on application. SPECIAL WHOLE- 
SALE AGENTS FOR THE OXFORD TracHEsS’ BI- 
BLES 


Dr. H. C. French, advertisement i 


in another column, is a graduate of the New 
York’ Opthalmic College, and Professor of 


Eye and Ear Diseases and Surgery in the 


Homecepathic College of San Francisco. He 
has familiarized himself with European 
methods of treatment of eye and ear 
troubles, in a recent trip abroad, when he 
was the valued foreign correspondent of THE 
Pactric, by whose managers he is highly es- 


. teemed. 


Used two bottles of Ely’s Cream Balm, 
and it kas cured me completely of catarrh. 
I had this complaint seven years, and could 
not get anything to do me any good before. 
Ely’s Cream Balm cured me sound and well. 
I will warrant it to be a sure cure for those 
diseases, as it is recommended. If parties 
doubt this, let them write to me and I will 
answer them.—Chas. W. Cargill, Great East- 


| ern Mine, Guerneville, Sonoma County, Cal. 


Have you seen those beautiful hanging 
hat-racks and trees, with settees to go with 
them, that have lately been placed in the 
salesrooms of the California Furniture Com- 
pany, Nos. 220 to 226 Bush street? They 
are wonderfully effective, and should be 
viewed by all. 


Thousands are born with a tendency to 
consumption. Such persons, if they value 
life, must not permit a Cough or Cold to be- 
come a fixture in the lungs and chest. The 
best known remedy for either is Hale’s Honey 
of Horehound and Tar. 25c, 50c and $1. 

Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, 25c. 

GermanCorn Remover killsCorns, Bunions,2e 

Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. 

Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 2c. 


NEW SHAPES AND SHADES. 


For elaborate parlor sets, in odd shapes 
and shades, and new material for upholster- 
ing, you must go to the warerooms of the 
California Furniture 220 to 
Bush street. 


Snow and rain! Coal is used freely these 
days. Our readers in this city we most con- 
scientiously advise to buy their supply from 
John Henderson, 130 Ellis street, or Geo. 


W. Hopkins, 1925 Bush street, both our 


friends and advertisers. 


Rooms.—Persons desiring to rent desirable. 


rooms in the best parts of San Francisco by 
the day, week or month, with or without 
board, at low rates, please call at office of, 
or send to, THE PactFro. 


_ **Where shall I buy a good hat 2? SsAt 
Herrmann’s, 336 Kearny street,’’ is our 
ready reply. We wear his hats, and so do 


very many of our friends, and are satisfied. 


A PERMANENT CURE 


For Kidney Diseases 


PROVIDED BY NATURE 
IN THAT GREAT REMEDY, 


-KIDNEY WORT : 


When the kianeys become clogged or torpid, 


-€isease quickly gains foothold, because these 


organs are nature’s sluiceway through which 
all poisonous humors are washed out of the 
system. MANY DISEASES affecting other 
Oagans are also caused by these humcrs being 
forced into the blood, causing terrible suffer- 
ing. LIVER COMPLAINT. PILES, CON- 
STIPATION, RHEUMATISM, etc., may all 
be brought about in this way. 
0G If you are sick, or feel tired out or low- 
spirited, and need a tonic. cathartic or blood: 
urifier, nothing will do you so much good as 
{[DNEY WORT. 


Liquid or Dry. Sold Everywhere. $1. 
Day SENT POSTPAID, BY SOLE PROPRIETORS, 


Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


MUSICAL LITERATURE, 


A fair knowledge of it is essential to the full 
enjoyment of music, and to a musical educa- 
tion. 

Dirson & Co. were the first to recognize this 
want, as witness their excellent bicgraphies of 
the great Tone Masters; and they continue to 
issue valuable books of the kind. 

Young People’s History of Music. $1, 
by J-O. Macy. (Just out.) Avery readable 
and useful history, with about a dozen biog- 
raphies. 

Rittor’s Students’ History 
$2.50, A complete sketch of musical history for 
the last 2.000 years. 

Very interesting books are: The Soprano. a 
novel, $1; Curiosities of Music. $1, by Elson; 
Eblert’s Letters $1 25; Gardner’ s Music 
of Nature. $3.00; Polko’s Wiusical Sketch- 
es, $1.25; Rheingold Trilogy, 50 c:nts, by 
Hensel. 

Most useful books to learners are: Seiber’s 
Art of Singing, 50 cents; Davis’ Voice as an 
Instrument, 40 cts.; Child’s Voice, $1; Fetis’s 
Music Explained, $1. 50. 

The Standard Encyclopedias are: Moore’s 
Encyclopedia of Music, $5; Stainer’s Dictiona- 
ry of Musical Terms, $4; For a manual, read 
Lowell Mason’s Pestalozzian Music Teacher, 


$1.50. 
Mailed for Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
O. H. DITSON & OO., £67 Broadway, N. Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CORDAGE FACTORY. 


EsTaBLISHED 1856, 
Constantly on hand a large steck of 


Tarred Manila Rope, 
| Hay Rope. 
Whale Line. Etc. 


TUBBS & Co., 
No. 611 and 613 Front Street. 


Factory AT THE PoTRERO. 


KNA 


PLAN 
tome Touch, Workinanship and Durability, | 


RNABE & CO. 
“Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 


Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


solicit correspondence from 


ef Music, 


SABBATH Music. 


GOSPEL 


Words Only. 


HYMNS. 


ae 


Price Per 100 
by mail. by express, 


Hymns 128 pages, Paper, fo 06 -$ 5 oo 
do do 304 22-2 20 00 
do | ane... Cloth, 25 00 
Words and Music. 
Gospel Hymns Conilidsted. Boards, - $o 85 $ 75 00 
do do Limp cloth, - I IO 100 00 
do do Flex.cloth,red edge 1 60 150 00 
do | do Flex. morocco, - 2 65 250 00 
do Full Levant, - 6 90 675 
Excelsior Edition, 
(Smaller Type.) 
Gospel Consolidated, Paper, $0 45 $40 00 
do do Boards, - - 50 45 00 
do do Limp cloth, 55 50 00 


SPIRITUAL SONGS. 


Words Only. 


Songs for the Sabbath-school, Boards, __—- $O 25 
Words and Music. 


Spiritual Songs for the Sabbath-school, Half Leather, - $0 50 


do do do 


Boards, 40 


Greatly Reduced Prices at Introduction and in Quantities. 


GLAD REFRAIN. 


Doane and Lowrey, Editors. 


Glad Boards, 


Per hundred, $25 oo 


WESTMINSTER HY MNAL. 


Words Only, 
Westminster Sabbath-School Hymnal, Paper, - - $0 10 


do do 
do do 


do Boards, 15 
do Leather, - - 25 


Words and Music. 


Westminster Sabbath-School Hymnal, 
do - 


do | do 


HYMNS 


Hymns of Praise, Boards, - 
do 
do - 


do - 


Single Copies, $§ 0 35 
Per 100, 30 00 


OF PRAISE. 


- - By mail, $ o 35 
- Express per 100, 30 00 
By mail, 50 


Express per 100,40 00 


WAT 


ww. BRIER « Som, 


Importers, Jobbers and Retailers in 


BOOKS AND 


STATIONERY. 


CHURCH AND SABBATH-SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
42 Geary Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


White 


The 


For family use, dressmaking, tailoring and 
general manufacturing. In its great range of 
work it stands without an equal. 


THE LIGHTEST RUNNING, 
THE MOST DURABLE, 
THE FINEST FINISHED, 
> THE BEST SATISFYING. 


I'WHITE SEWING 


MACHINE CO., 
108 and 110 Post Street, S. F. 


SEEDS 
Fruit and tres Flowering 
Shrubs, Plants, Bulbs, Etc. 

Grape Wik 


Cuttings, Etc., Etc. 


0S” Seed and Tree Catalogue published sep- 


arately, and sent on application. 


TRUMBULL & BEEBE 
419 & 421 SANSOME 8. 


REMOVAL. 


THE DEPOSITORY OF THE 


CAL ORNIA BIBLE SOCIETY 


. HAS BEEN REMOVED TO 


757 MARKET STREET, 


Where patrons of the Society will find a large 

assortmen: of the publications of the Ameri- 

can Bible Society.. Branch Societies and Bible 

Commiftees wi!l be supplied from this Deposi- 

po dal The trade in city and country supplied 
usual discounts. 


pore 39 cents and upwards. 
Tes:aments, 5 cents and upwards. 
The Society has no connection with the store 


at No. 3 Montgomery street, or with any other 
house in San Francisco. 


GEO. C. McCONNELL, Depositary. 


Where. to Buy 


& Largest Masic Store on the Coast 


EVERY GRADE OF  EXOELLENCE, FROM 
THE 


“DECKER BROS. 


is Leads the World, denn to the small Bou- 
doir Piano, and each the 


BEST OF ITS GRADE. 


NO FANOY PRICES! 
EVERYTHING REDUCED TO BEDROCK 


Beautiful Boudoir Upright Piano, $250 
and $275. | 
Either Oash or Installments. 


Each Piano on our list is selected for particu- 
lar merit, and every one the best of its class. 

DECKER BROS., The Artist’s Piano. 

IVERS & PON D, Eighty in constant use ip 
the New En gland Conservatory of Music. 

BEHR BROS , Patent Cylinder Top. 

THE FISCHER, The Old Favorite. 
STEINGRABER, And other German Pianos. 
We buy for cash, and “‘take our pick.” 

We can suit all purses and all tastes. 
We warrant every instrument, backing it 


with a guarantee, if necessary, of $50,000. 
Particular attention given to orders by mail. 


KOHLER & CHASE, 
139 Post St., - San Francisco 


The Best Place To oy 


PIANOS 


FOR A SMALL AMOUNT oF MONEY. 
SMALL STORE. | FINE INSTRUMENTS 


“EXPENSE. TONE. 
“FINISH. 


Either Cash er Installments. 


You are invited to test and compare before 
buying. 


PIANOS to RENT | ORGANS for SALE 


J. T. BOWERS & SON, 
719 Market St., San Francisco. 


to Bansroft’s new b uilding. 


>» 
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